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REMARKS  ON  PLAY. 


Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  sea- 
son of  commercial  distress,  which,  beginning 
with  the  merchants,  has  extended  itself  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  thus  proving  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  whole,  we  have 
had  a great  number  of  economical  projects 
broached,  and  a great  many  treatises  upon 
frugality  published.  Thus  we  have  had 
“ Living  within  the  Means,”  “ Living  up  to 
the  Means,”  “ Living  beyond  the  Means,” 
“ Living  without  the  Means,”  and  “ Living 
upon  other  people’s  Means,”  all  of  which  pre- 
sent many  useful  practical  hints,  and  have, 
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no  doubt,  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

There  is  one  cause,  however,  of  our  present 
calamities,  which  is  not,  so  far  as  I have  ob- 
served, touched  upon  in  either  of  these  or 
any  other  similar  work,  unless  it  he  in  very 
general  terms.  This  is  play,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  hut  a sort  of  play  which  approaches 
much  more  nearly  to  gambling  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  This  is  the  true  plague-spot 
which  has,  within  a few  years,  extended  itself 
over  every  class  of  society.  From  the  grave 
legislator  down  to  the  humble  operative, — 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  brokers,  and 
mechanics  of  all  sorts,  have  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  participated  in  this  unhallowed 
and  ruinous  amusement. 

No  one,  I believe,  has  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  evil  prevails  in  our  city. 
From  certain  facts  which  have  recently  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  compiler,  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  thousands  are  lost  and  won 
every  day  in  Boston,  and  that  too  by  a class 
of  persons  who  can  in  most  instances  but 
poorly  afford  to  lose  anything.  This  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  our  banks,  of 
the  stopping  of  our  merchants,  and  of  the 
general  insolvency  which  prevails  throughout 
the  land.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  fre- 
quent suicides  which  take  place,  and  the  more 
frequent  absconding  of  persons  supposed  to 
be  in  good  circumstances.  I am  not  now 
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speaking  of  the  play  of  blacklegs,  as  they  are 
called,  but  of  persons  generally  considered  to 
be  of  respectable  standing. 

This  subject  was  brought  to  my  attention 
in  the  following  manner : I was  called  one 
morning  to  visit  professionally  a person  who 
lived  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  with  his 
mother.  Upon  my  arrival  I was  shown  into 
a decent  apartment,  where  I found  a young 
man  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  old. 
His  pulse  and  his  countenance,  on  examina- 
tion, did  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  severe 
illness,  and  yet  there  was  a wildness  about 
his  eyes,  and  a restlessness  in  his  movements, 
which  indicated  some  serious  disorder,  either 
mental  or  bodily.  Upon  questioning  him,  I 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  out  late  at  a 
supper-party  the  evening  before,  and  had  been 
feverish  and  uneasy  all  night,  and  found  him- 
self unable  to  rise  in  the  morning : still  he 
was  unwilling  to  call  in  medical  assistance, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  anxiety  of  his  mother 
had  summoned  me  without  his  knowledge. 
I prescribed  for,  and  left  him,  promising  to 
call  again. 

About  four  o’clock  the  same  afternoon, 
my  engagements  calling  me  into  that  neigh- 
bourhood, I again  visited  him.  He  was  re- 
lieved, but  still  it  was  evident  that  something 
pressed  upon  his  thoughts,  and  that  the  foul 
bosom  was  loaded  with  that  “ perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  I do  not 
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know  what  others  think,  but  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  Shakspeare  could  never 
have  studied  medicine,  or  he  would  not  have 
said,  that,  in  cases  of  a diseased  mind,  “ the 
patient  must  minister  unto  himself;  ” these 
are  almost  always  cases,  even  more  than  those 
of  mere  physical  disorder,  where  some  one 
besides  the  patient  must  supply  “ the  sweet 
oblivious  antidote  which  will  raze  out  the 
written  troubles  of  the  brain.” 

Such  being  my  feelings,  and  as  this  young 
man,  whom  for  the  present  I will  call  Hard- 
speed,  had  excited  my  interest  by  his  appear- 
ance, I was  determined  to  probe  his  disease, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  take  a night  to  re- 
flect, and  call  again  the  next  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly I took  my  leave,  after  some  general 
conversation. 

The  next  morning  the  symptoms  of  mental 
uneasiness  were  more  decided,  his  language 
was  somewhat  incoherent,  and  he  exhibited 
indications  of  approaching  derangement. 

When  we  were  alone  I plainly  told  him 
what  I apprehended  might  be  his  difficulty, 
and  that  I could  be  of  no  use  as  a physician, 
but  should  be  happy  to  do  any  service  for  him 
as  a friend,  which  I could  not  do  without  a 
full  disclosure  of  his  feelings. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ an  exposure  must  come, 
an  exposure  which  will  doom  me  to  disgrace 
and  imprisonment : it  is  this  that  I have 
been  dreading,  but  not  so  much  on  my  own 
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account  as  on  that  of  my  mother, — my  poor 
mother,  who  looks  upon  me  as  her  only  stay.” 

He  then  told  me  that  his  mother  was  the 
wife  of  a man  who  had  formerly  been  an 
opulent  merchant,  and  that  she  had  been  ac- 
customed, both  as  his  wife  and  before  she 
married  him,  to  every  luxury;  that  his  father 
died  insolvent,  leaving  two  daughters  and 
two  sons;  that  the  daughters  and  one  son 
had  died,  leaving  their  mother  without  pro- 
perty or  relative  excepting  himself ; that  Mr. 
Baldridge,  a friend  of  his  father’s,  had  been 
very  kind  to  him,  and  had  offered  him  a li- 
beral salary,  as  his  chief  clerk  ; and  being  well 
acquainted  with  business,  he  had  taken  the 
situation,  and  for  one  or  two  years  had  com- 
fortably supported  his  mother  and  himself 
upon  his  pay ; that  about  a year  before,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  several  other  young 
men,  clerks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they 
had  formed  a club  for  social  enjoyment,  meet- 
ing frequently  to  eat  suppers ; that  on  one 
occasion  cards  were  introduced,  and  gradually 
came  to  he  the  principal  amusement  of  their 
evenings ; that  he  had  been  cautious  to  bet 
very  small  sums  at  first,  but  getting  insensibly 
interested,  he  had  increased  his  stakes  to  sums 
much  larger  than  he  coidd  afford  to  lose,  and 
had  at  times  been  tempted  to  appropriate  his 
employer’s  money,  although  not  to  any  great 
amount ; that  about  a week  before  I called  on 
him,  Mr.  Baldridge  had  gone  to  New  York, 
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and  had  directed  him  during  his  absence  to 
collect  certain  bills,  so  as  to  have  the  money 
in  readiness  by  his  return. 

It  seems  he  had  collected  the  bills,  and 
having  no  other  money,  had,  in  an  evil  hour, 
been  induced  to  use  it  at  the  gaming  table, 
where  it  had  been  lost.  Mr.  Baldridge  was 
expected  home  the  next  day  but  one,  and 
then  the  matter  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed. He  concluded  by  saying  that  self- 
reproach  and  apprehension  were  the  real 
causes  of  his  disease,  as  I had  at  first  sus- 
pected. 

Having  heard  him  through,  and  feeling  as 
if,  by  soliciting  the  disclosure,  I had  laid 
myself  under  some  obligation  to  assist  him 
with  my  advice ; having  often  heard  of  the 
character  of  his  father  as  a worthy  man,  and 
feeling  also  the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  un- 
fortunate mother, — I determined  to  use  all 
my  exertions  in  his  favour,  more  especially 
as,  from  my  conversation  with  young  Hard- 
speed,  I was  satisfied  that  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
gaming,  and  that,  excepting  in  this  instance, 
he  was  altogether  faultless.  1 could  promise 
my  assistance,  too,  with  more  safety,  because 
I had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Baldridge,  and  had  practised  for  years 
in  his  family. 

Somewhat  comforted  by  my  assurances,  I 
left  him,  promising  to  see  his  employer  im- 
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mediately  on  his  arrival  in  town.  As  this 
account  is  merely  introductory  to  the  stories 
which  follow,  I need  not  detain  my  readers 
with  the  particulars  of  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Baldridge,  who  returned  next  day ; he  was  a 
truly  humane  man,  and  upon  my  disclosure 
of  the  circumstances  to  him,  he  readily  agreed 
to  overlook  Hardspeed’s  misconduct,  and 
even,  should  he  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence 
of  reformation,  to  continue  him  as  heretofore 
in  his  service.  We  arranged  to  meet  at  the 
sick  chamber  of  the  young  man  the  next  day, 
when,  after  a full  and  free  conversation  upon 
the  subject,  Mr.  Baldridge,  having  admonish- 
ed him  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  nature  of 
the  propensity  he  had  yielded  to,  concluded 
by  an  offer  of  full  forgiveness  and  restoration 
to  his  favour. 

Hardspeed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  grateful  for  this  generosity,  but  to  our 
astonishment  declined  acceding  to  it.  He 
gave  as  a reason  for  his  refusal,  that  he  did 
not  wish  again  to  expose  himself  to  tempta- 
tion ; he  knew  his  own  weakness,  he  felt  the 
force  of  habit,  and  feared  that  the  dreadful 
infatuation  had  gained  such  hold  of  him  that 
nothing  but  a complete  removal  from  all 
temptation  would  secure  liirn.  With  this  view 
he  intreated  Mr.  Baldridge,  instead  of  taking 
him  again  into  his  counting-room,  to  procure 
for  him  a situation  on  board  a whale-ship, 
where  long  absence  at  sea,  and  complete  sepa- 
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ration  from  all  opportunity  to  return  to  his 
ruinous  amusement,  would  afford  the  best 
chance  for  his  overcoming  his  weakness. 
Pleased  with  his  diffidence  of  himself,  which 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity, we  both  acquiesced  in  his  proposition, 
Mr.  Baldridge  agreeing  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  a suitable  opportunity  to  comply  with  his 
request. 

During  the  two  or  three  weeks  while  he 
was  waiting  for  a voyage,  I had  frequent  op- 
portunities to  converse  with  him,  and  at  these 
interviews  he  made  me  acquainted  with  many 
particulars  in  relation  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  vice  of  gaming  was  pursued  in  Boston, 
and  related  to  me  the  histories  of  several  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  it. 
Some  of  these  cases  were  within  his  own 
knowledge;  others  had  been  told  him,  but 
under  such  circumstances  as  left  no  doubt  of 
their  truth  on  his  mind.  In  some  instances 
which  he  communicated  to  me,  where  the 
parties  were  no  longer  living,  he  disclosed 
the  real  names  of  the  persons;  but  where 
they  were  living,  or  had  friends  whose  feel- 
ings might  be  injured,  his  notions  of  honour 
prevented  him,  in  most  cases,  from  giving 
their  names ; at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
gave  me  free  permission  to  make  public  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  disclosures,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  as  a warning, 
not  only  to  parents  and  masters,  but  to  all 
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young  persons,  who,  like  him,  were  addicted 
to  an  indulgence,  with  the  fatal  nature  of 
which  they  were  ignorant. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Baldridge  secured 
to  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  sea  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  one  half  of 
his  pay  being  paid  in  advance  to  his  mother 
to  support  her  during  the  absence  of  her 
son. 

Hardspeed  has  now  been  several  months 
at  sea,  and  in  obedience  to  his  request,  as 
well  as  from  a sense  of  duty,  the  following 
stories  are  communicated  to  the  public.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  one  or  two  others  are 
added,  which  were  derived  from  a different 
source,  but  one  equally  entitled  to  credit, 
and  that  I have  in  my  possession  numerous 
other  stories,  all  more  or  less  illustrating  the 
same  vice  ; indeed,  histories  enough,  showing 
the  dreadful  extent  of  this  moral  evil  in  this 
city,  might  be  easily  collected,  to  fill  volumes. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  persons  whose 
stories  are  here  given  under  fictitious  names, 
will  be  recognized;  undoubtedly  some  of 
those  incidentally  alluded  to  will  be  known 
to  themselves  or  their  immediate  companions ; 
but  if,  as  Miss  Martineau  says  on  another 
occasion,  every  one  will  keep  his  own  coun- 
sel, there  is  no  danger  that  the  reputation  of 
any  one  will  be  injured. 

To  injure  the  feelings  or  character  of  any 
one  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  the  object  of 
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the  editor.  If  it  were  his  wish  to  do  so,  he 
has  it  abundantly  in  his  power  by  means  of 
such  facts  as  have  been  communicated  to 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  important  that  these 
stories  should  be  made  known,  that  the  pub- 
lic might  be  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  evil 
existing  in  concealment,  so  that,  if  possible, 
some  measures  might  be  taken  to  put  a stop 
to  the  ravages  of  a disease  more  fatal  than 
the  plague,  the  small-pox,  or  the  cholera. 

The  misfortune  is  the  greater,  because  the 
victims  are  wholly  unaware  of  its  magnitude 
or  its  character.  As  I remarked  before,  these 
persons  of  whom  I am  speaking  are  not 
blacklegs,  nor  do  they  generally  associate 
with  blacklegs  ; for  instance,  a party  of  re- 
spectable young  men,  each  acquainted  with 
the  other,  and  all  of  them  well-disposed, 
meet  together  to  dine  at  a respectable  re- 
staurateur’s, or  at  a hotel,  often  of  the  first 
class  : after  dinner,  cards  are  introduced ; 
perhaps  at  first  they  amuse  themselves  with- 
out betting  at  all ; they  soon  commence  a 
small  stake ; the  interest  increases  ; they  go 
on  and  double,  until  the  feverish  excitement 
becomes  so  great,  that  everything  is  forgotten, 
— parents,  friends,  business,  and  reputation  : 
in  a word,  they  become  so  much  interested, 
that  before  separating,  they  agree  to  meet 
again  the  next  day ; and  so  it  goes  on  until 
what  at  first  was  but  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment, becomes  at  length  a constant  occupa- 
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tion.  In  many  instances  large  sums  are  bet 
and  lost ; and  let  us  see  the  consequences, 
first  to  the  winner. 

If  one  constantly  wins,  he  soon  thinks  that 
Fortune  has  taken  him  under  her  special 
care ; finding  his  resources  increased  by  this 
new  occupation,  he  gradually  neglects  his 
employment:  in  fact,  every  thing  else  be- 
comes tedious  and  irksome  to  him.  All  this 
time,  instead  of  husbanding  and  taking  care 
of  this  new  source  of  income,  he  feels  so  con- 
fident of  continued  success,  that  what  he  does 
win  is  spent  with  the  greatest  prodigality. 
The  theatre,  jewels,  horses,  and,  if  he  have  a 
family,  furniture  and  dress,  consume  the  fruits 
of  this  new  calling,  until  extravagant  habits 
are  fixed,  until  his  friends,  finding  he  pays 
no  attention  to  business,  gradually  desert  him ; 
and,  to  use  a common  phrase,  he  becomes 
good  for  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  loses.  In 
proportion  as  his  losses  become  frequent,  by  a 
strange  fatality,  his  dreadful  eagerness  be- 
comes more  furious.  I have  been  informed 
by  such  an  one,  whose  story  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  that  under  such  circumstances 
he  has  for  months  together  thought  of  nothing 
else,  sleeping  or  waning,  at  home  or  abroad ; 
at  church,  when  he  went  there,  he  was  con- 
stantly devising  some  new  scheme  for  skilful 
playing.  Even  his  dreams  were  full  of  loo , and 
brag,  and  vingt  un.  Such  a person  can  take 
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no  satisfaction  in  any  rational  pursuit;  all 
his  hopes,  all  his  fears,  all  his  desires,  centre 
in  the  gaining  table.  The  more  he  loses,  the 
more  anxious  is  he  to  play,  to  win  hack  wl^at 
he  has  lost.  If  he  have  means,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  hazard  the  last  shilling.  If  he 
have  none,  then  woe  be  to  the  person  whose 
property  is  in  his  power.  However  sacred 
the  trust,  however  needy  and  destitute  the 
individual  whose  money  he  has  in  his  hands 
— no  matter  if  its  loss  involves  the  loss  of 
reputation,  of  friends,  or  even  disgraceful 
public  punishment — all  considerations  are 
disregarded,  and  he  goes  on  until,  perhaps, 
self-destruction  closes  the  scene. 

But  suppose  in  such  a party  no  one  wins 
or  loses;  that  is  to  say,  suppose  that  the 
persons  composing  it  are  so  equal  in  their 
play  and  fortune  that  they  win  one  day  and 
lose  the  next.  What  then  ? Why  the  conse- 
quences are  very  little  better  as  it  respects 
the  fonnation  of  a habit  and  the  neglect  of 
business,  while  they  must  still  involve  a loss 
of  property.  For  instance,  as  has  been  re- 
lated to  me  by  a party  concerned,  a circle  of 
young  men  commence  early  in  the  autumn 
to  meet  to  amuse  themselves  at  playing  cards. 
They  generally  assemble  about  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain  usually 
until  ten  or  eleven  in  the  evening.  In  the 
meantime,  a luxurious  supper  is  ordered, 
with  champaign  and  other  expensive  wines, 
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the  bill  being  about  twenty  shillings  each. 
They  continue  in  this  manner  until  late  in 
the  spring,  meeting  about  three  times  a-week, 
sometimes  oflener,  sometimes  not  so  often, 
say  a hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  Here,  then,  is  a clear  loss  of  a 
hundred  pounds  from  this  cause  alone. 

It  may  be  that  this  account  will  scarcely 
be  believed  ; but  the  information  comes  from 
such  a source  that  it  cannot  for  a moment 
admit  of  doubt.  N ow,  how  many  young  men, 
in  business  or  out  of  business,  how  many 
can  afford  this  expense?  It  will  be  observed 
that  I have  here  estimated  only  the  actual 
expense  of  tavern  bills,  supposing  that  the 
losings  and  winnings  are  about  equal,  which, 
by  the  way,  never  is  the  case,  because  in 
almost  every  party  there  will  be  found  some 
very  skilful  and  cautious,  and  others  very 
stupid  or  very  careless ; and  it  frequently 
happens,  too,  that  the  losers  are  the  very 
persons  who  can  least  afford  it.  I also  sup- 
pose that  the  play  is  fair,  as  I believe  in  most 
instances  it  really  is,  although  cheating  has 
been,  I am  told,  sometimes  much  more  than 
suspected.  Indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  to  cheat  is  so  easy,  and  when  the 
temptation  to  do  it  is  so  great. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  such  pro- 
ceedings can  be  carried  on  without  suspicion. 
The  truth  is,  that  many  of  these  men  are 
not  housekeepers.  They  lodge  at  hotels  and 
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boarding-houses,  and,  even  when  they  live 
at  private  houses,  a night  key  always  admits 
them  when  their  game  is  protracted  to  a late 
hour.  But  this  is  not  often  the  case,  because, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  it  is  agreed  to  meet  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  separate  at  nine,  ten, 
or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  have  wives,  or  families, 
or  parents,  if  questioned,  never  find  any  dif- 
ficulty in  making  an  excuse.  A meeting  of 
an  engine  company,  or  a military  company, 
or  a lyceum  or  other  society,  and  sometimes 
even  a religious  meeting,  is  made  an  apology 
for  not  coming  home  to  tea,  and  for  absence 
during  the  evening.  Any  one  will  easily 
perceive  that  with  the  thousand  societies, 
associations  and  engagements  constantly  oc- 
curring in  a large  city,  it  may  be  easy,  with- 
out the  slightest  danger  of  detection,  to  make 
a satisfactory  excuse,  especially  when  the 
individual  returns  at  a seasonable  hour  in  the 
evening.  I have  been  informed  that  in 
some  instances  young  men  have  satisfied  their 
families  that  business  was  the  cause  of  their 
frequent  absence,  and  that  persons  have 
sometimes  obtained  credit  for  very  assiduous 
and  industrious  attention  to  their  particular 
calling,  when,  in  fact,  they  have  been  spend- 
ing the  whole  afternoon  and  evening  in  a 
pursuit  the  most  calculated  of  all  others  to 
alienate  the  mind  entirely  from  any  steady 
employment. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  here 
is  the  origin  of  that  prevalent  disposition  to 
speculate  which  has  reduced  so  many  indi- 
viduals to  ruin.  What  wonder  that  gambling 
should  become  a matter  of  business  with  men 
who  have  long  ago  acquired  a taste  for  games 
of  chance  as  an  amusement?  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  persons  should  resort  to  specu- 
lations and  to  hazards,  who  have  long 
found  their  greatest  pleasure  in  watching 
and  profiting  by  the  caprices  of  fortune? 
The  buying  of  a piece  of  land,  or  stock  in 
a bank,  or  even  of  articles  of  merchandize, 
does  not,  with  such  persons,  depend  at  all 
upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property,  or 
the  prospect  of  making  a reasonable  and  an 
honest  profit.  All  they  think  of  is  the  chance 
of  selling  again  to  advantage,  and  it  matters 
not  to  them  how  much  the  purchaser  may  be 
deceived.  “ Buy  the  devil  and  sell  him 
again,”  is  their  maxim ; and  whether  he  is 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  their  dearest 
friends,  or  whether  the  purchaser  is  to  be 
ruined  by  the  trade,  is  a matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  them;  even  although  that 
purchaser  be  a father,  or  a brother,  or  a friend. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unfortunate  result 
of  recent  speculations  may  prove  a warning 
hereafter;  but  still,  while  such  a disposition 
to  gamble,  whether  on  a large  or  small  scale, 
continues  prevalent,  society  cannot  expect 
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to  remain  long  in  a state  of  tranquillity.  If 
one  bubble  bursts,  another  will  be  created ; 
and  schemes  and  contrivances  to  grow  rich 
at  once,  even  though  attended  with  a thou- 
sand contingencies,  will  always  find  dupes 
enough,  who  are  either  too  lazy  to  work,  or 
too  silly  to  see  through  the  deception. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  sub- 
jects of  remark,  although,  as  I have  before 
observed,  many  of  the  persons  addicted  to 
the  indulgence  of  gambling  are  men  of  great 
respectability,  yet  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  complete  indifference  which 
a confirmed  gambler  acquires  as  to  the 
character  of  his  associates.  It  is  a vice  that 
levels  all  distinctions.  Often  and  often  have 
there  been  assembled  together  at  a card 
party,  persons  whose  characters  and  occu- 
pations are  the  most  diverse.  There  you 
may  see  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar  asso- 
ciated with  the  educated  and  refined.  There 
you  may  see  the  old  and  the  young.  There, 
too,  you  may  see  men  of  every  political  party, 
meeting  as  on  common  ground.  Men,  who 
never  by  any  chance  find  themselves  else- 
■vvhere  in  contact,  meet  without  hesitation  at 
the  gambling  house,  and,  with  the  greatest 
familiarity,  laugh  and  joke,  and  drink  and 
smoke,  with  those  whom  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  notice  in  the  street,  even  by  a 
bow. 
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Young  men,  the  sons  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  respectable  citizens,  And  them- 
selves by  the  side  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
stamp,  and  of  the  vilest  character.  This 
result  happens  in  the  following  manner : for 
instance,  a party  are  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling at  a particular  place.  The  party,  perhaps, 
originally  consists  of  six,  eight,  or  ten.  By 
and  by  some  get  run  out,  some  are  absent 
from  the  city,  and  now  and  then  some  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest  awake  to  a sense  of 
their  extreme  folly,  and  voluntarily  abandon 
an  amusement  which  they  find  likely  to  be 
attended  with  such  disastrous  consequences. 
By  these  means,  those  who  are  still  bent 
on  play  find  it  necessary  to  procure  other 
companions.  Each  one  recruits  from  his 
acquaintances,  and  these  acquaintances  again 
from  theirs,  until  finally  a promiscuous  set 
is  made  up  of  persons  oftentimes  entirely 
unacquainted  with  each  other,  even  by 
name.  A curious  incident  was  related  to 
me  by  Hardspeed,  as  having  occurred  one 
night  where  he  was  playing,  which  was  that 
of  a father  and  son  being  introduced  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  at  the  same  table,  to  play 
for  each  other’s  money.  The  circumstance 
was  so  startling  to  each,  that  they  both  of 
them  determined,  from  that  moment,  to 
leave  oft'  play  for  ever ; and  I believe  that 
each,  thus  far,  has  strictly  adhered  to  so 
wise  a resolution. 
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The  places  where  this  amusement  is  carried 
on  are  various ; generally  they  are  hotels  or 
restaurateurs  in  town.  Sometimes  they  are 
out  of  town,  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  landlords,  in  many  instances,  are  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
thing  is  pursued.  A party,  or  club,  as  it  is 
more  often  called,  after  a dinner  or  supper,  call 
for  cards  to  amuse  themselves.  They  are 
furnished ; and  probably  no  very  great 
scrutiny  is  made  into  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put,  whether  fourpenny  whist,  or 
brag  for  thousands.  In  fact,  the  great  re- 
spectability of  many  of  the  persons  thus  as- 
sembled is  such  that  no  landlord  would  for 
a moment  imagine  that  any  thing  could  be 
done  very  much  out  of  the  way. 

I shall  not  refer  particularly  to  the  places, 
because,  in  fact,  the  evil  does  not  commence 
there.  It  is  the  state  of  society  which  is  in 
fault,  and  a reformation  must  begin  among 
individuals. 

Let  every  mother  and  father  examine 
strictly  into  the  habits  of  their  sons ; let  them 
more  especially  take  some  measures  to  as- 
certain where  their  evenings  are  passed.  Let 
them  require  tlieirregular  attendance  at  every 
meal.  Let  every  young  wife  who  finds  her 
fireside  deserted,  evening  after  evening,  arouse 
herself  at  once,  and  satisfy  herself  of  the 
cause  of  her  companion’s  absence.  Let 
every  merchant  or  trader  take  some  trouble 
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to  see  where  his  clerks  and  apprentices  are 
to  be  found  between  the  hours  of  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  let  all  night-keys,  as  they  are 
called,  be  destroyed,  or  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  all  young  men  who  have  anybody  to  con- 
trol them. 

The  above  is  no  groundless  alarm.  By 
means  of  the  facts  in  my  possession,  I could 
prove  all  I have  said  by  a direct  reference  to 
persons  and  to  names,  if  I thought  it  would 
be  justifiable.  I could  point  out,  for  instance, 
a man  of  standing  in  large  business,  who  has 
drawn  cheques  for  money  lost  at  cards,  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  in  one  night.  I could 
point  out  persons  who  have  played  games  of 
whist  for  thousands  on  a game.  I could  point 
out  young  professional  men  of  the  greatest 
promise,  whose  prospects  have  been  ruined 
by  gaming,  and  one  or  two  in  particular  who 
have  been  obliged,  within  two  or  three  years 
past,  to  leave  the  city  in  consequence  of  their 
excessive  indulgence  in  play.  I could  point 
to  some  heavy  failures  which  have  occurred 
in  consequence  of  gambling,  where  the  parties 
were  never  suspected  of  any  thing  of  the  sort 
by  those  who  have  suffered  from  their  embar- 
rassment. I forbear,  however ; let  the  fol- 
lowing tales  speak  for  themselves.  My  aim, 
as  I have  repeatedly  intimated,  is  not  to 
injure  the  feelings  of  any  one,  however  worth- 
c 2 
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less,  but  only  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  poison  lurking  at 
every  corner,  and  pervading  the  whole  mass 
of  the  social  system. 

I should  be  unwilling  to  call  names  for 
another  reason.  In  many  cases,  those  per- 
sons who  have  suffered  most  by  these  per- 
nicious practices  are,  comparatively,  young 
men,  who  are  the  least  blameable,  while  the 
older  and  more  respectable  persons  who  have 
associated  with  them,  and  whose  example 
has,  perhaps,  persuaded  them  that  their 
amusement  was  innocent,  have,  hy  superior 
skill,  frequently  saved  themselves  from  loss ; 
or,  if  losers,  have  been  able  to  afford  the 
sacrifice,  while  their  more  simple  associates 
have  been  ruined. 

I have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  un- 
fair gambling  and  cheating,  although,  with- 
out doubt,  much  of  it  is  to  be  found  even 
among  those  who  call  themselves  respectable ; 
but  have  confined  myself  to  illustrating  by 
the  following  tales  the  mischiefs  of  that  sort 
of  play  which  is  by  many  considered  innocent, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  much  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

I have  in  my  possession,  prepared  for  me 
by  Hardspeed,  a minute  description  of  the 
different  games  generally  played,  such  as 
whist,  loo,  brag,  &c. ; but  it  appeared  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  unwise  to  give  lessons 
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in  vice,  while  at  the  same  time  I was  at- 
tempting to  check  it.  I have  therefore 
omitted  tins  description,  inserting  only  such 
particulars  of  games  hereafter  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  more  readily 
to  understand  the  story. 


THE  HISTORY  OF 

AUGUSTINE  ROBWOOD. 


Augustine  Robwood  was  a native  of  Moore- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, born  of  respectable  parents,  although 
they  occupied  a humble  sphere  in  life.  His 
father  was  a small  farmer,  and  a hard-work- 
ing economical  man ; his  mother — the  fit 
wife  of  such  a man — was  an  amiable  and  in- 
dustrious housewife.  Besides  Augustine, 
they  had  two  daughters. 

The  village  of  Mooreland  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  secluded  spots,  embosomed  in  the 
hills,  which  once  in  a while  waken  in  the 
traveller  an  emotion  of  such  calm,  serene, 
and  peaceful  happiness.  It  was  not  on  any 
great  post-road,  and  perhaps  it  owed  some- 
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what  of  its  quiet  appearance  to  its  remote- 
ness from  that  bustle  and  excitement  which 
always  follow  more  or  less  in  the  train  of 
your  gay  and  glittering  stage-coach.  No 
such  modern  innovation  had  reached  Moore- 
land.  There  no  crowd  of  aspiring  hostlers 
occupied  themselves  all  day  in  trying  the 
paces  of  some  broken  down  nag,  or  in  patch- 
ing and  vamping  up  for  sale  some  worn  out 
hack.  Here,  in  this  peaceful  village,  no  am- 
bitious stable-boy  amused  himself  by  puffing 
a long  nine,  or  annoyed  the  neighbourhood 
with  the  crack  of  a stage  whip.  No  factory, 
with  its  busy  wheels,  its  noisy  looms,  or  re- 
volving spindles,  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
scene.  No  grog-shop,  with  its  thousand 
nameless  annoyances  and  nuisances,  polluted 
the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  place.  The  village  was  situated,  as  I 
said  before,  among  the  hills.  A quiet  brook 
meandered  through  the  valley,  and  on  its 
hanks,  for  half  a mile  or  more,  were  scat- 
tered on  a wide  street  some  twenty  »>r  ihirtv 
rural  dwellings.  At  one  end  of  the  slit  :! 
the  church,  with  its  old-fashioned  spire  point- 
ing to  the  sky,  and  its  four  sides  ornamented 
— as  the  good  villagers  believed — with  as 
many  windows  as  could  well  be  stuck  into 
it,  insomuch  that  it  might  without  great  im- 
propriety he  called  a glass-house.  An  abrupt 
hill  rose  behind,  and  relieved  it  beautifully, 
I might  almost  say  sublimely.  The  hill  was 
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precipitous  on  the  side  towards  the  street, 
and  was  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  an- 
cient pines,  some  of  which,  deprived  of  the 
bark,  and  deadened  by  the  lightning,  nodded 
their  bare  and  weather-beaten  trunks  in  the 
wintry  wind,  and  gave  an  air  of  dreariness 
and  age  to  the  scene,  which  contrasted  well 
with  the  comfort  which  appeared  to  reign  in 
the  hamlet  below. 

One  tavern,  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
presented  for  a sign  an  Indian  chief,  the 
same  sign  which,  although  it  had  been  re- 
paired and  varnished,  had  always  hung  out 
its  modest  welcome  to  the  traveller  ever  since 
the  days  of  early  Indian  warfare,  when,  on 
the  banks  of  that  very  brook,  in  the  street  of 
that  very  village,  a desperate  skirmish  had 
taken  place  between  the  pilgrims  and  the 
aborigines.  This  skirmish  was  known  by  the 
name  of  ‘ Mooreland  Fight,’  to  commemo- 
rate which  this  rustic  inn  was  built  on  the 
spot ; although  without  this  monument  tradi- 
tion well  preserved  the  history  of  the  battle, 
and  many  of  the  neighbouring  cottages  could 
show  marks  of  the  fight  in  the  holes  pierced 
by  rifle  balls. 

Above  and  below  the  tavern,  in  the  street, 
were  scattered  the  houses  of  the  villagers, 
mostly  unpretending  one-story  edifices,  hav- 
ing a cottage-like  air ; but,  if  the  houses  were 
small,  the  same  objections  could  not  be  made 
to  the  barns,  which  were  generally  of  a large 
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size,  well  shingled  and  protected  from  the 
weather,  with  each  a row  of  sheds,  to  provide 
a sheltered  barnyard  for  the  stock  in  winter. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  mountain-like  wood- 

Eile  which  adorned  the  enclosure  of  every 
ouse.  Oh,  ye  who  have  never  seen  any 
fires  but  the  smoking  bituminous  Newcastle, 
or  the  sulphureous  life-exhausting  anthracite, 
ye  know  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  an  ancient 
fire, — ye  cannot  comprehend  what  a world 
of  good  cheer,  what  visions  of  happiness  arise 
from  an  old-fashioned  wood-pile,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  equally  old-fashioned  chim- 
ney. I will  not  expatiate  on  this  theme,  so 
fruitful  of  many  recollections.  There  stood 
the  magnificent  wood-pile,  and  the  mighty 
bam,  and  the  snug  and  comfortable  cottage. 
No  more  than  two  houses  in  the  street  could 
boast  of  paint.  One  of  these  was  the  doc- 
tor s,  adorned  with  white ; the  other  was  a 
deep  crimson  red,  odd-shaped,  gamble-roofed 
building,  owned  and  occupied  by  old  deacon 
Jorum,  who  kept  the  only  store  in  the  vil- 
lage. How  well  are  these  scenes  impressed 
on  my  memory ! The  stately  spire  of  the 
church ; the  village  green  in  front ; the  village 
churchyard  behind, 

“ Where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep 

the  spreading  elms,  over-arching  the  street ; 
the  old  Indian  chief,  in  front  of  which  the 
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annual  training  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  village ; the  well-remembered  hills 
around,  fruitful  of  berries  and  of  game  ; and 
old  Ben  Bailiff,  the  constable,  whose  office 
was  almost  a sinecure,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  his  civic  duties,  brought  the  mail  once  a 
week  from  the  town  of  W — . How  old  Ben 
would  ride  on  his  old  mare,  more  especially 
when  he  brought  a President’s  message,  or  a 
Governor’s  speech,  which  the  simple  inha- 
bitants of  Mooreland  were  well  content  to 
receive  about  a month  after  they  were  deli- 
vered. Little  they  knew  of  expresses  or  rail- 
road cars ; they  would  have  looked  upon  a 
story  of  a horse  travelling  ten  miles  an  hour, 
very  much  as  they  would  upon  the  account 
of  Jack’s  seven-league  boots,  and  considered 
it  equally  fabulous. 

How  well  I remember  the  fuss  all  over 
town  upon  one  occasion  when  Deacon  Jorum 
was  going  down  to  the  General  Court,  for  he 
was  always  the  representative ; it  would  have 
been  considered  a sort  of  high  treason  to 
think  of  anybody  else.  The  good  people  al- 
ways voted  for  him  as  a matter  of  course. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  many  people  sup- 
posed he  had  a hereditary  right  to  the  office  ; 
the  deacon  himself  always  seemed  to  imagine 
that  he  had  as  decided  a claim  to  it  as  to  his 
house  or  his  farm.  On  one  occasion  the 
deacon  was  persuaded  to  take  Mrs.  Jorum 
with  him  down  to  Boston ; perhaps  if  I should 
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say  commanded,  I should  only  repeat  the 
common  tradition  of  Mooreland,  for  it  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  the  deacon,  great  as  he  was,  had  a grey 
mare  in  his  stable.  Oh,  such  preparations  ! 
such  arrangements  ! It  was  the  town’s  talk 
for  a month  before.  Half  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  assembled  opposite  the  deacon’s 
red  house  to  see  them  off.  Ben  Bailiff  was 
to  take  them  with  the  mail  to  W — , where  they 
were  to  get  into  the  stage  for  the  residue  of 
the  journey.  For  the  purpose  of  escorting 
them  with  proper  dignity,  Ben  had  chartered 
an  old-fashioned  chaise  at  W — , and  had 
brought  it  over  the  evening  before.  It  was 
such  a vehicle  as  does  not  now  exist,  big 
enough  for  three  or  four  people,  heavy  enough 
for  three  or  four  horses.  Oh,  the  shouting 
of  the  boys,  as  Ben  drove  it  into  town  from 
W — ! His  entrance  into  the  village  was  quite 
a triumph.  As  W — was  twenty  miles  from 
Mooreland,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take 
a seasonable  start,  in  order  to  arrive  there 
before  dark  ; so  the  chaise  was  drawn  up  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  First  the  ca- 
pacious box  was  well  stowed ; then  a long 
blue  pine  trunk  brought  out  and  corded  on 
behind ; then  a chubby,  square,  red  box  tied 
on  in  front  of  the  dasher,  which  was  to  an- 
swer for  Ben’s  seat ; afterwards  two  or  three 
old  calimanco  pockets,  stuffed  full  of  odds 
and  ends,  were  laid  in  front ; and  finally  old 
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Madam  Jorum  herself,  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
plum-colour  lustring,  and  red  riding-hood 
over  it,  made  her  appearance,  and  after  stop- 
ping at  the  door  to  give  repeated  charges  to 
aunt  Sarah  and  uncle  Josh,  and  the  rest  of 
the  folks,  she  was  duly  lifted  into  the  chaise. 
Then  came  the  deacon,  attended  by  the  mi- 
nister and  the  select  men.  A proud  day  it 
was  for  Ben  Bailiff,  as  he  trotted  his  old  mare 
oft'  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ; every 
eye  almost  in  the  village  following  after  and 
admiring  the  dignified  equipage. 

I will  not  detain  my  readers  with  any  fur- 
ther description  of  the  village,  but  only  call 
his  attention  to  one  low-roofed  cottage,  not 
'far  from  the  meeting-house.  Nothing  in  its 
exterior  distinguished  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings.  There  was  about  it  the 
same  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which 
characterized  the  place.  Here  dwelt  the 
minister,  who,  like  Goldsmith’s  clergyman, 

“ Was  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year.” 

He  was  a venerable  man  at  the  time  of  which 
I speak,  who  presented  all  the  dignity  of  age 
without  its  feebleness.  Age  to  bim  was 
“like  a lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly.”  He 
was  about  sixty-five  years  old.  Here  he  had 
grown  up,  here  he  had  administered  the  con- 
solations of  religion  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.  The  children  of  the  parish  seemed  to 
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him  to  be  his  children,  and  he  appeared  to 
them,  not  the  austere  teacher,  but  the  kind 
and  benignant  parent. 

This  clergyman  had  a daughter,  the  child 
of  his  old  age.  She  was  now  fifteen.  If  I 
should  undertake  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
Emily  Price,  I should  probably  fall  into 
some  hackneyed  description,  and  talk  of  a 
marble  forehead,  and  expressive  eyes,  and 
finely-rounded  limbs,  &c.  &c.,  which,  after 
all,  would  convey  no  image  to  the  mind.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  beauty.  It 
is  a something  “ which  never  was,  and  yet 
is  always,”  and  the  most  lovely  person  that 
ever  existed  must  derive  something  from  the 
imagination  of  her  admirers,  in  order  to  make 
her  the  perfect  thing  which  a lover  always 
fancies  his  mistress  to  be.  I will  not,  how- 
ever, go  into  a metaphysical  argument  on 
this  subject,  but  appeal  at  once  to  everybody’s 
experience  of  the  different  opinions  which 
prevail  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  prove 
clearly  that  imagination  must  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  notion  which  every  one  forms 
of  beauty. 

Emily  Price  was  the  last  of  five  children, 
and  the  only  remaining  relative  of  the  old 
clergyman.  The  rest  of  his  children,  and 
his  wife, — look  for  them  in  the  churchyard, 
and  there  you  will  see  their  graves,  marked 
by  a simple  white  slab.  Emily  was  his  only 
remaining  treasure — and  not  his  only,  for 
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the  whole  people  of  the  parish  all  considered 
her  their  beauty  and  their  pride. 

My  hero,  whom  I have  left  so  long,  was 
the  lover  of  this  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
— the  son  of  Mr.  Price’s  next  neighbour. 
They  had  grown  up  together,  they  had  played 
together  on  the  green  in  their  childhood,  they 
had  together  rambled  among  the  hills,  and 
strayed  on  the  hanks  of  the  river.  The  ripest 
berries,  the  brownest  nuts,  the  sweetest 
flowers,  had  Augustine  even  then  gathered  up 
for  Emily.  The  good  old  minister,  attracted 
by  their  innocent  playfiilness,  had  early  taken 
notice  of  the  blooming  boy,  and  perceiving 
in  him  something,  as  he  thought,  indicative 
of  uncommon  talent,  offered  to  give  him  the 
advantage  of  his  books  and  instruction.  The 
parents  of  Augustine  had  intended  him  for  a 
farmer  ; but  proud  of  their  boy,  and  flattered 
by  the  clergyman’s  offer,  and,  in  fact  influ- 
enced by  his  advice — for  the  people  of  the 
parish  considered  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Price 
infallible — they  yielded  a willing  assent  to 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  Price  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Augustine  in  his  studies ; and  as  his 
parents  were  not  able  to  finish  what  the  mi- 
nister had  begun,  by  sending  him  to  college, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  continue 
his  literary  pursuits  in  his  native  village  until 
he  could  find  some  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
profession. 
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This  opportunity  occurred  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  old.  He  had  an  uncle 
residing  in  Boston,  who  agreed,  if  Augustine 
could  obtain  a situation  in  an  office  where  he 
could  study  law,  that  he  would  give  him  his 
board  in  his  own  family.  Fanner  Robwood 
immediately  called  on  the  minister,  who  ad- 
vised him  by  all  means  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  as  one  too  favourable  to  be 
neglected ; and  the  old  gentleman  accordingly 
concluded  to  strain  his  feeble  means  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  his  son  ; for  to  a man 
like  Augustine’s  father,  whose  resources  were 
so  limited,  even  the  trifling  expense  of  his 
outfit  was  a serious  consideration. 

Sorely  did  the  time  of  parting  press  upon 
his  mother  and  sisters,  and  upon  Emily. 
The  love  that  in  childhood  had  blossomed, 
maturity  had  strengthened.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ? Although  all  their  neighbours 
were  good  and  honest,  but  few  of  them  were 
blessed  with  cultivated  minds.  These  two 
were  the  only  intellectual  companions  of  each 
other,  of  the  same  age.  As  to  the  good  old 
man,  Emily’s  father,  he  had  no  objection ; 
the  happiness  of  both  was  dear  to  him,  and 
he  saw  no  better  way  of  securing  it  than  by 
uniting  them  together,  and  therefore  cheer- 
fully gave  his  consent  to  their  union,  when- 
ever Augustine  should  have  commenced  bu- 
siness for  himself  with  a reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 
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Once  again  the  lovers  wandered  over  each 
scene  so  dearly  beloved,  so  identified  with  all 
they  knew  of  happiness.  Alas ! how  little 
did  either  of  them,  or  their  friends,  know  of 
the  perils,  the  snares,  the  temptations  of  the 
great  world  into  which  he  was  going ! How 
little  could  they  imagine  the  misery  in  store 
for  them  ! Dangers,  which  to  their  unso- 
phisticated minds  were  unknown,  lurked 
every  where  around.  Now,  however,  all  was 
bright.  True,  the  hour  of  parting  was  sor- 
rowful, but  hope  appeared  in  the  distance, 
and  presented  a cheering  prospect  for  the 
future.  They  could  easily  fancy  that  the 
time  had  arrived,  when,  already  an  eminent 
lawyer,  Augustine  would  come  home  to  claim 
his  bride,  and  remove  her  to  a scene  of  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  such  as  they  imagined 
a city  life  to  be. 

The  time  of  parting  has  come  and  gone. 
Young  Robwood,  by  a fortunate  accident, 
having  obtained  an  introduction  to  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  Boston,  was  permitted  to 
complete  his  studies  in  his  office  ; and  such 
was  his  industry,  fidelity,  and  attention  to 
business,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  study,  his  patron,  a man  of  generous  and 
liberal  feelings,  and  disposed  to  assist  a young 
person  of  merit,  proposed  to  make  him  a 
partner.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
making  only  one  condition,  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  his  parents  and  friends,  he 
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prepared  to  commence  a career  which  he 
flattered  himself  would  end  in  distinction  and 
wealth,  and,  more  than  all,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  realize  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart — that  of  a union  with  Emily. 

For  a time  every  thing  went  well  with 
Augustine;  he  was  gradually  acquiring  a 
reputation ; this  will  be  properly  appreciated 
by  those  who  consider  his  obscure  origin, 
his  want  of  acquaintance,  and  more  especially 
his  deficiency  of  what  is  called  a liberal  edu- 
cation, which  those  who  have  suffered  like 
him  can  only  appreciate.  It  is  difficult  in  a 
city  like  this  to  overcome  prejudice ; the 
most  distinguished  merit,  particularly  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  medical  profession,  where 
there  is  so  much  competition,  rarely  finds  it- 
self suitably  rewarded  until  advanced  age ; 
and  life  scarcely  becomes  an  object  worth 
living  for,  in  a professional  point  of  view, 
until  it  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, Augustine  pushed  his  way  for- 
ward among  the  foremost  rank  of  those  of 
his  own  age  and  standing.  The  follow- 
ing little  incident  will  show  his  readiness 
and  self-possession : he  had  been  employed 
to  sue  a man  notorious  for  his  frauds  and  ras- 
cality, but  under  circumstances  which  made 
it  seem  almost  impossible  that  the  party  could 
contest  the  debt.  It  was  a note  of  hand. 
Unexpectedly  however,  to  him,  the  man,  al- 
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though  he  acknowledged  that  the  note  was 
signed  by  him,  and  was  genuine,  yet  insisted 
that  he  had  paid  it.  He  produced  a witness  , 
of  decent  appearance,  who  swore  that  he  had 
paid  the  money  for  him : he  was  asked  how 
much  he  had  paid ; he  said  eighty  pounds, 
the  amount  sued  for.  He  was  further  inter- 
rogated how  he  knew  the  precise  sum ; he 
answered  that  he  counted  it  himself  twice, 
and  then  paid  it  to  the  claimant,  who  on  re- 
ceiving it  said,  that  he  had  left  the  note  in 
his  desk  at  home,  but  promised  to  burn  it. 
Here  seemed  to  be  an  end  to  the  case ; the 
witness  thus  unexpectedly  introduced,  swore 
positively  to  facts,  which,  if  tme,  not  only 
defeated  the  action,  hut  proved  that  Hob- 
wood’s  client  was  a swindler.  A general  feel- 
ing of  indignation  seemed  to  pervade  the 
court-room ; the  lawyers,  the  jury,  the  spec- 
tators, all  indicated  their  feelings  by  that 
indefinable  sort  of  murmur  which  as  clearly 
and  decidedly  speaks  the  opinion  of  an  au- 
ditory, as  if  it  were  uttered  in  words. 

It  was  now  Augustine’s  turn  to  examine 
the  witness:  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
him. 

“ You  say  you  live  with  the  defendant  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He  gave  you  this  money  to  pay  the  plain- 
tiff? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How  much  was  there?  ” 
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“ Eighty  pounds.” 

“ How  do  you  know  there  was  so  much?” 

“ I counted  it.” 

Having  got  thus  far,  Augustine  coolly  took 
from  his  pocket  a roll  of  bills,  handed  them 
to  the  witness,  and  requested  him  to  count 
them.  The  witness  took  them  with  a confi- 
dent air,  examined  the  parcel,  turned  them 
over,  and  then  replied,  “ There  are  twenty 
pounds.” 

“Be  sure  you  are  right,”  said  our  young 
lawyer. 

“ I am  sure,”  returned  the  witness. 

“ Hand  them  to  the  jury,  and  let  them 
see.” 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  took  the  bills, 
counted  them  two  or  three  times  delibe- 
rately, and  exclaimed,  “Here  are  only  seven 
pounds.”  Upon  which  Augustine  quietly 
rose  and  remarked,  “ This  is  the  case.  Here 
is  a large  note.  The  party  pretends  he  has 
paid  it,  yet,  by  a most  extraordinary  neglect, 
has  left  the  note,  the  evidence  of  the  debt,  in 
the  plaintiff’s  hands ; and  in  order  to  prove 
its  payment,  produces  a witness,  who  swears 
that  he  counted  eighty  pounds,  when  you 
have  seen  distinctly  that  he  cannot  count 
seven,  although  he  was  warned  to  be  careful 
and  take  time.  Can  you  believe  such  a wit- 
ness? Can  you  believe  that  a man  who  you 
see  cannot  count  seven  pounds,  can  count 
eighty?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  whole  de- 
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fence  is  a fraud,  founded  in  dishonesty  and 
sustained  by  perjury?”  This  was  all  his 
plea.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  jury 
gave  him  the  case  without  leaving  their  box. 

It  is  very  possible  that  lawyers  may  per- 
ceive nothing  remarkable  in  the  above-related 
incident.  I have  mentioned  it  to  show  how 
promptly  young  Robwood  met  and  restored 
a seemingly  desperate  case,  and  that,  too,  the 
first  time  he  ever  appeared  before  a jury. 

Augustine  after  this  time  began  to  meet 
with  great  encouragement,  and  his  efforts 
and  attention  to  his  profession  deserved  it. 

Indeed,  such  was  his  application,  that  he 
sometimes  returned  to  his  lodgings  fatigued 
and  almost  worn  out. 

On  one  occasion,  entering  his  room  late  in 
the  evening — for  since  he  had  gone  into  bu- 
siness he  had  removed  from  his  uncle’s  to  an 
hotel — his  room-mate  proposed  that  they 
should  amuse  themselves  with  a game  at  all- 
fours.  Robwood  had  never  played  cards, 
and  was  wholly  ignorant  of  all  games.  His 
companion,  a young  merchant,  who  boarded 
at  the  hotel  to  pick  up  country  customers, 
expressed  his  surprise  at  his  ignorance,  and 
offered  to  learn  him,  and  gave  him  several 
lessons  that  very  evening.  After  this  time 
it  was  remarked  that  our  hero  gradually  re- 
turned earlier  and  earlier  from  his  office,  until 
at  length  he  had  almost  ceased  going  there 
after  tea. 
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The  new  amusement  became  very  attrac- 
tive to  him ; besides,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  had  studied  too  hard,  and  needed  re- 
laxation ; as  if  three  or  four  hours’  constant 
excitement  in  card-playing  were  not  more 
injurious  to  mind  and  body  than  the  most 
steady  application  to  books  and  business.  So 
it  was  however. 

At  first,  he  and  his  companion  amused 
themselves  alone  in  the  retirement  of  their 
chamber,  without  playing  to  a late  hour,  and 
not  betting  anything  at  all.  By-and-bye, 
one  or  two  fellow-boarders  were  introduced, 
and  then  a small  bet  was  proposed  to  make 
it  interesting,  as  it  was  said.  No  one  ob- 
jected, and  from  this  moment  Robwood  com- 
menced a career  which  was  destined  to  bear 
him  on  to  ruin. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  company  which 
met  at  their  room  had  so  much  increased, 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  assemble  at  some 
restaurateur’s,  or  place  more  suitable  to  the 
entertainment  of  a party.  The  natural  con- 
sequences followed,  of  more  frequent  meet- 
ings and  more  promiscuous  company,  until 
at  last,  it  often  happened  that  young  Rob- 
wood  found  himself  playing  cards  with  per- 
sons with  whom  he  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  be  seen  even  casually  speaking  in  the 
street.  Other  games  were  introduced,  and 
a low  game  called  loo  was  the  particular  fa- 
vourite; and  now  a complete  change  had 
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taken  place  in  Augustine’s  habits  and 
thoughts.  He  was  constantly  restless  and 
uneasy.  He  thought  no  more  of  Coke  or 
Blackstone ; his  only  topics  of  reflection  were 
kings,  aces,  and  trumps.  When  he  went  out 
in  the  morning,  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he 
had  engaged  a party  for  the  evening,  and 
the  evening  party  took  precedence  of  every 
other  engagement. 

In  the  midst  of  this  infatuation  occurred 
the  time  for  his  annual  visit  to  Mooreland, 
and  to  the  friends  whom  he  formerly  loved 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  but 
who  now,  perhaps  even  without  his  knowing 
it,  held  a secondary  place  in  his  affections. 
As  he  descended,  the  day  before  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  hill  which  overlooked  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  looked  down  upon  the  peaceful  and 
tranquil  scene  which  the  vale  presented  to 
his  view,  he  could  not  repress  a feeling  of 
remorse.  The  tear  glittered  in  his  eye,  as 
his  glance  took  in  every  well-remembered 
spot.  He  could  not  but  perceive  with  regret 
the  change  which  had  come  over  his  feel- 
ings, when  he  reflected  how  often  home  and 
all  its  joys,  how  often  Emily  and  his  sisters, 
and  his  parents,  had  been  forgotten,  amid  the 
excitement  of  his  too  frequent  indulgence  in 
play.  As  he  thus  considered  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  he  mentally  resolved 
never  again  to  touch  a card.  Happy  if  at 
that  moment  he  had  been  removed  for  ever 
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from  temptation  ! happy  if  he  had  left  all  the 
prospects  which  the  world  calls  brilliant,  and 
sought  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  valley  that 
innocent  occupation,  which,  although  it  does 
not  acquire  for  its  votary  either  renown  or 
wealth,  yet  yields  to  him  serenity,  health, 
and  competence  ! How  few,  comparatively, 
are  aware  of  their  own  weakness ! How  few 
are  convinced  that  the  best  security  against 
doing  wrong  is  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  it. 

Having  thus,  as  he  supposed,  fortified  him- 
self against  the  possibility  of  returning  again 
to  his  old  habits,  he  congratulated  himself 
on  the  strength  of  his  resolutions,  and  as  his 
losses  had  not  been  great,  and  his  health  was 
still  unimpaired,  he  was  again  happy,  and 
was  enabled  to  meet  with  a cheerfiil  smile, 
the  glad  welcome  of  his  friends. 

His  stay  at  home  was  short,  but  his  visit 
was  pleasant  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 
They  perceived  nothing  but  ripening  promise 
in  his  appearance.  All  the  accounts  they  had 
heard  of  him  were  flattering.  They  saw  no- 
thing of  the  worm  which  in  secret  was  gnaw- 
ing at  the  very  foundation  of  his  character. 
Externally  he  was  the  same,  or  rather  he  was 
much  improved,  and  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  in  a year  or  two  he  would  be  enabled  to 
marry,  and  to  settle  for  life. 

For  several  weeks  after  his  return  to  town, 
Augustine  was  remarkably  attentive  to  his 
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business.  The  thought  of  home  and  of  his 
friends  seemed  to  operate  like  a good  genius 
in  preserving  him  from  evil. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  just 
before  his  departure  from  home,  his  father 
had  remarked  to  him,  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated about  two  hundred  pounds,  the  earn- 
ings of  his  whole  life,  which  he  wished  to 
invest  in  some  safe  security  for  his  daughters. 
Said  he,  “ Deacon  Jorum  has  had  it  all  along, 
but  he  is  getting  old,  and  is  about  giving  up 
business,  and  I must  put  it  somewhere  else. 
I wish  you  to  take  it  and  put  it  into  some  safe 
bank.”  Augustine  promised  to  do  so,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Boston,  purchased  some 
stock  with  the  money,  but  for  the  conve- 
nience of  receiving  dividends,  had  it  entered 
in  his  own  name. 

It  was  but  a short  time  after  his  return, 
before  he  found  himself  again  frequently 
tempted  to  play ; but  for  a while  he  resisted, 
until  in  an  evil  hour  one  stormy  evening,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  again 
to  a meeting  of  his  old  associates.  The  ice 
once  broken,  the  first  step  taken,  the  force  of 
old  habit  returned  as  strongly  as  ever.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  current  of  his  inclinations 
having  been  for  a time  dammed  up,  had  at 
last  broken  over  every  restriction,  and  poured 
itself  out  with  renewed  violence.  In  vain  did 
conscience  whisper,  in  vain  did  some  small 
remains  of  principle  interfere,  to  check  the 
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destructive  torrent.  He  at  first  resolved  to 
play  only  one  evening  a-week,  afterwards 
only  twice  a-week ; but  in  spite  of  all  his  re- 
solutions, night  after  night  found  him  still 
seated  by  the  side  of  the  gaming-table. 

Another  vice  was  gradually  creeping  upon 
him,  and  that  was  intemperance.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  club,  whatever  the  fortune  of 
the  game  might  be,  drinking  seemed  to  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  all  its  fluctuations.  If 
an  individual  were  lucky,  then  he  must  drink 
on  account  of  his  success ; if  he  were  unfor- 
tunate, then  he  must  drink  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  An  argument  for  drinking  was  thus 
found  on  all  occasions,  and  Augustine,  begin- 
ning life  with  an  utter  abhorrence  of  drunk- 
enness in  all  its  shapes,  was  soon  in  a fair 
way  to  become  a complete  sot. 

. This  sort  of  life,  as  my  readers  may  ima- 
gine, could  not  long  continue.  Even  the  ta- 
vern experises  for  liquor  and  entertainment, 
if  there  had  been  an  entire  equality  in  play- 
ing, would  soon  have  drained  the  scanty 
purse  of  our  hero.  When  his  own  money 
was  gone,  he,  at  first  with  great  reluctance, 
began  to  appropriate  the  money  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  his  clients.  At  last  he  acquired 
a habit  of  considering  it  as  his  own,  and  as 
he  generally  collected  money  which  would 
not  be  immediately  called  for,  he  sustained 
himself  for  a while  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Yet  even  this  resource  at  last  failed 
him. 
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On  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting  one 
night,  he  stopped  at  the  post-office,  where  he 
found  a letter  containing  about  a hundred 
pounds,  which  had  been  sent  him  as  attorney 
for  one  of  his  friends.  He  put  it  into  his 
pocket-book  in  his  haste  to  join  his  party, 
and  meeting  with  very  ill-luck,  had  risen  to 
go  home  at  rather  an  early  hour,  when  acci- 
dentally putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
recollected  the  letter  full  of  money.  He  took 
it  out  and  used  it  without  scruple,  in  the 
hope  of  retrieving  his  fortune.  This  was  not 
to  be.  The  devil  generally  deserts  his  wor- 
shippers at  the  very  moment  when  his  assist- 
ance is  most  wanted.  He  lost  a large  part 
of  the  money.  The  next  morning,  quite  un- 
expectedly, his  client,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
happening  to  be  much  in  want  of  money, 
called  upon  Robwood  to  make  inquiries.  He 
could  not  with  safety  conceal  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  The  next  mail  might  convict  him 
of  falsehood.  He  unhesitatingly,  therefore, 
gave  his  check  for  the  money,  merely  stipu- 
lating that  the  check  should  not  be  presented 
until  twelve  o’clock,  which  the  gentleman 
readily  and  without  suspicion  promised.  As 
soon  as  he  had  left  his  office,  Augustine 
stepped  out,  found  a broker,  and  sold — what? 
Not  anything  of  his  own.  He  had  nothing. 
He  sold  a part  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  his 
sisters,  which  still  remained  in  his  name. 
Not  being  able  to  delay  the  sale,  he  was 
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forced  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  were  de- 
manded, and  sacrificed  it  at  a sum  consider- 
ably below  its  value. 

The  aggravation  of  his  feelings  may  be 
imagined,  when,  a week  or  two  afterwards, 
the  same  bank  paid  a dividend  of  four  per 
cent.,  which  lie  thus  lost,  besides  the  sacri- 
fice at  the  sale.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  seems 
that  his  friends  at  home  had  found  out  that 
their  stock  paid  a good  interest,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  letter  from  his  sister, 
which  one  of  his  old  neighbours  brought  him 
three  or  four  weeks  afterwards. 

“ Dear  Gus  : 

“ You  must  put  away  for  a moment  your 
writs  and  your  papers,  and  your  musty  books 
— which  I call  nonsense,  and  which  you  call 
business — and  attend  to  a letter  from  your 
little  sister,  which  is  much  more  important 
than  courts  and  constables.  You  must  know 
that  father  was  at  W — the  other  day,  where, 
stopping  at  the  great  hotel,  he  came  across  a 
Boston  newspaper,  which  mentioned  that  our 
bank  stock  had  paid,  as  near  as  father  could 
calculate  by  the  account,  eight  pounds  for 
six  months’  interest — and  you  know,  we  never 
expected  but  six  ; many  thanks  to  you  for  tak- 
ing so  good  care  of  our  money.  By  the  way, 
why  did  not  you  write  us  about  it  ? but  I sup- 
pose you  intended  to  keep  the  good  news  till 
you  could  tell  it  yourself.  Well,  we  girls 
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have  concluded  to  get  us  new  winter  dresses 
with  the  money  : and,  as  it  turns  out  more 
than  we  expected,  and  as  we  consider  dear 
Emmy  Price  the  same  as  a sister,  we  wish 
you  to  get  three  red  merino  dresses  for  her 
and  us,  and  a black  merino  for  mother.  W e 
suppose  they  will  not  exceed  two  pounds 
each.  Now  be  a good  boy,  dear  Gus,  and 
make  haste.  Col.  Amariah  Darling,  who 
carries  this  letter,  and  who  has  gone  up  to 
town  to  see  about  getting  Deacon  Goulding’s 
great  legacy  from  England,  is  coming  back 
on  Wednesday,  and  you  must  do  our  shop- 
ping right  off,  and  send  by  him,  because 
next  week  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving,  and  we 
want  the  gowns  to  wear  to  meeting  ; besides, 
Sally  Downing  is  going  to  be  married  to  Zek 
Snow,  and  they  are  to  have  a great  dance  ; 
so  you  must  not  forget.  Emily  is  well ; but 
we  did  not  say  anything  about  writing,  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  surprise  her.  Father  is 
well,  too ; but  he  is  busy  in  getting  in  his 
pumpkins ; the  frost  has  already  touched 
some  of  them.  As  for  mother,  she  is  up  and 
about,  all  over  the  house  at  once,  getting 
ready  for  Thanksgiving,  and  baking  pies  for 
you.  You  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
feast  you  well  when  you  get  home  ; but  that 
will  be  nothing  to  the  feast  of  love  in  seeing 
our  dear  brother,  who  is  still,  as  ever,  the 
darling  of  his  sisters,  and  especially  of 

Sarah.” 
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“ P-S.' — Mother  has  left  off  baking  long 
enough  to  tell  me  to  charge  you  not  to  take 
the  first  price,  hut  to  go  round  and  inquire, 
and  get  the  gowns  as  cheap  as  you  can,  and 
mind  and  make  the  shop-keeper  throw  sew- 
ing silk  into  the  bargain.  Dear  Gus,  if  you 
know  a nice  dress-maker,  do  bring  us  "the 
pattern  of  a sleeve,  there’s  a dear ; old  Keziali 
Spindle,  you  know,  the  mantua-maker  here, 
can  scarcely  tell  a skirt  from  a waist.” 

I have  copied  this  letter  entire,  because  one 
familiar  letter,  written  in  the  unrestrained 
confidence  of  friendly  regard,  will  speak  more 
fully  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  histoiy  of  a family,  than  volumes 
could  otherwise  unfold.  How  sharp  was  the 
agony  of  Augustine,  as  he  read  the  lines 
traced  by  the  hand  of  his  beloved  sister,  and 
felt  how  utterly  unworthy  he  was  of  all  the 
amiable  affection  thus  lavished  upon  him, — 
how  unworthy  of  the  fond  tenderness  of  his 
mother,  who,  even  while  he  was  engaged  in 
scenes  of  wilful  dissipation,  was  making  pre- 
parations for  his  comfort ! How  sadly  should 
he  disappoint  the  hopes  of  all  those  dear 
beings,  whose  whole  earthly  happiness  cen- 
tered in  his  prosperity!  He  immediately 
repeated  the  former  operation,  sold  a share 
of  stock,  purchased  the  dresses,  wrote  a few 
hasty  lines,  and  sent  the  whole,  agreeably  to 
his  sister’s  request. 
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The  reader  can  imagine  how  transient  are 
all  good  resolutions,  how  unavailing  the  ad- 
monitions of  conscience,  before  the  prompt- 
ings of  this  dreadful  infatuation,  which  now 
fully  possessed  Robwood,  when  I tell  him 
that  very  evening  found  him  again  at  his  old 
haunts,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was  carried 
home  wholly  intoxicated.  The  necessity, 
however,  of  preserving  a decent  appearance 
at  home,  at  the  approaching  New-England 
festival,  imposed  some  restraint  upon  him. 
He  would  gladly  have  avoided  going.  His 
heart  was  no  longer  in  his  native  hills  ; but 
some  remains  of  good  feeling  operated  upon 
his  mind.  He  would  not  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectation of  his  friends,  more  especially  as  he 
knew  of  no  good  reason  to  be  given  for  such 
neglect. 

At  this  visit,  the  alteration  in  his  character 
had  become  too  great  to  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed. All  his  friends  remarked  the  change. 
His  sisters  and  parents  attributed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  business.  Emily  could  not  be  so 
deceived ; sad  forebodings  occupied  her  mind, 
and  although  he  treated  her  with  bis  usual 
attention,  her  affectionate  heart  could  not  so 
be  satisfied.  Indeed,  the  gossips  of  the 
neighbourhood,  mingling  some  error  with 
their  regard  for  poor  Emily,  were  heard  to 
whisper,  that  if  Emily  Price  ever  intended 
to  be  married  to  Augustine  Robwood,  she 
had  better  secure  him,  for  he  would  other- 
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wise  soon  pick  up  a more  eligible  match  in 
Boston. 

r I will  not  dwell  much  longer  on  the  talc. 
This  was  the  last  visit  Augustine  ever  made 
to  Mooreland.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  his 
habits  became  soon  too  notorious  to  escape 
observation.  His  generous  patron  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  for  a time  it  seemed 
with  some  success  ; but  the  love  of  play,  and 
also  the  love  of  drink,  were  too  strongly 
fixed  ever  to  be  eradicated.  Upon  a recur- 
rence of  his  old  vices,  Mr.  G — , would  no 
longer  continue  a connection  which  was  in- 
jurious to  his  business. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  poor  gam- 
bler and  drunkard — for  he  had  now  become 
both — was  rapid.  No  one  employed  him: 
no  one  any  longer  had  confidence  in  him. 
The  poor  remains  of  his  sister’s  fortune  were 
squandered  away ; and  gradually  he  became 
reduced  to  actual  want.  His  old  companions 
abandoned  him ; he  had  become  too  degraded 
even  for  them  to  associate  with.  He  was 
actually  in  want  of  bread.  His  pride  was 
too  great  to  permit  him  to  apply  to  his 
friends.  His  wardrobe  was  sold,  piece  by 
piece,  and,  too  frequently,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  price  went  to  the  gin-shop ; until, 
finally — a miserable,  shabby,  ragged  object, 
the  ghost  of  his  former  self — he  wandered 
about  the  corners  of  C — Street,  until  one 
morning  he  was  picked  up  dead.  It  was  said 
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he  died  in  a fit ; but  a post-mortem  examina- 
tion satisfied  the  physicians  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  starvation.  This 
fact  was  not  known  to  his  friends,  who  con- 
tinued in  happy  ignorance  of  the  extremity 
of  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of 
his  dissipation.  They  could  not,  however, 
be  entirely  deceived.  The  loss  of  all  the 
money  entrusted  to  his  care,  the  constant 
demands  of  petty  creditors  upon  his  father, 
and,  indeed,  the  state  of  his  clothing,  which 
indicated  the  lowest  poverty,  could  not  fail 
to  unfold  to  them  the  horrible  story  of  the  un- 
worthiness of  this  object  of  their  admiration 
and  affection. 

Time  has  somewhat  assuaged  the  grief  of 
his  parents  and  sisters,  although  it  has  been 
said  that  the  old  lady  has  never  been  herself 
since  his  death.  As  for  Emily  Price — go  to 
the  little  churchyard  of  Mooreland,  and  there 
you  will  find  her  humble  monument  and  that 
of  her  venerable  father,  both  of  whom  may 
be  literally  said  to  have  been  the  victims  of 
the  unhallowed  and  ruinous  vice  of  play. 
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EZRA  DRIVER. 


Ezra  Driver  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rock- 
water,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston. 
He  received  a good  education,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  twenty-two  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  school-keeping.  Finding,  however, 
that  his  health  was  impaired  by  the  confine- 
ment of  this  occupation,  he  removed,  after  a 
few  years,  to  Boston,  where  he  entered  into 
business.  He  was  now  married  and  had  a 
family,  besides  which  his  mother  resided 
with  him.  Often  have  I seen  him,  his  aged 
mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  walking  reveren- 
tially to  church  on  the  Sabbath;  and  his 
character  was  then  in  every  respect  unim- 
peachable. 

An  interesting  incident  in  his  life,  which 
occurred  soon  after  his  removal  to  Boston, 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  his  subsequent  history.  It 
also  indicates  clearly  that  at  this  time  his 
reputation  for  integrity  was  such,  that  the 
greatest  confidence  was  reposed  in  him.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Driver  was  going  from 
Rockwater  to  Boston,  he  was  entrusted  with 
a large  sum  of  money  by  a friend.  It  was 
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nearly  night  when  he  set  out,  and  unfortu- 
nately, it  commenced  snowing  before  he  had 
proceeded  many  miles,  and  in  so  violent  a 
manner,  as  almost  to  obstruct  his  sight.  'Al- 
though familiar  with  the  way,  yet  in  passing 
through  a piece  of  woods,  he  had,  before  he 
was  aware  of  it,  turned  from  the  main  road 
into  a by-path,  used  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers  to  draw  out  wood,  and,  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  proper  road,  wandered 
about  the  forest  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Fatigued,  wearied,  and  almost  overcome 
by  the  snow,  which  now  fell  in  freezing  vo- 
lumes, he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  should 
perish  with  cold,  when  his  eyes  were  agree- 
ably struck  with  the  glimmer  of  a light, 
which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  window 
of  a hut  at  no  great  distance.  He  followed, 
and  finally  reached  it.  It  was  then  about 
ten  o’clock.  Dismounting,  he  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  was  readily  opened.  He 
entered,  and  perceived  that  the  house  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a passage-way,  which  ran  through 
it.  A loft  over  head,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  was  entered  by  a ladder 
and  a trap-door.  A bright,  cheerful  fire  gra- 
tified the  almost  perishing  traveller.  Within 
the  room  were  three  men  and  two  women, 
whose  appearance  indicated  a father,  mother, 
two  sons,  and  a daughter.  Every  thing  be- 
tokened the  circumstances  of  a comfortable, 
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although  poor,  farmer.  They  willingly  con- 
sented to  afford  him  a night’s  lodging,  and 
one  of  the  sons  went  out  and  took  charge  of 
the  horse,  who  found  shelter  in  a back  shed, 
whither  his  master  accompanied  him,  to  see 
to  his  comfortable  accommodation  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey. 

After  a hearty  supper,  Driver  was  con- 
ducted up  the  ladder,  through  the  trap-door, 
to  bed.  His  suspicions,  thus  far,  had  not 
been  excited ; but  before  undressing,  he  went 
to  see  if  the  door  could  be  secured,  when  he 
perceived  that  it  had  been  fastened  from  be- 
low. He  then  recollected,  that  after  taking 
off  his  surtout,  he  looked  into  the  pocket,  to 
take  out  his  bundle  of  money,  and  that  while 
doing  so,  upon  turning  round  suddenly,  he 
had  observed  the  father  and  eldest  son  ex- 
change looks.  He  scarcely  noticed  it  at  the 
time,  but  now  the  whole  scene  returned  to 
him,  and  he  could  not  doubt  hut  that  a plan 
had  been  devised  to  rob,  and  probably  to 
murder  him.  His  first  thought  was  to  draw 
up  all  the  moveable  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  room,  and  press  them  down  on  the  door, 
hut  the  futility  of  such  a scheme  was  obvious. 
Here  he  was,  remote  from  assistance.  Sup- 
pose he  kept  the  villains  out  for  a night, 
would  his  chance  of  escape  be  better  in  the 
morning?  It  seemed  clear  that  he  was  in 
their  power,  and  that  he  must  trust  to 
his  ingenuity,  rather  than  to  force,  for  a 
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release.  Fortunately,  he  had  taken  with  him 
a pair  of  pistols,  both  of  which  were  charged, 
and  on  which  he  could  rely.  While  he  was 
armed,  he  could  not  wholly  despair.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  could,  at  least,  take  life  for 
life.  Afraid  to  make  much  noise,  he  ex- 
amined carefully  his  lodging-room,  and  the 
window  first ; he  found  this  to  he  nothing 
but  one  little  sash  of  four  small  panes  of  glass, 
through  which  it  would  he  impossible  to 
squeeze  himself,  even  if  it  had  been  open ; 
hut  it  was  fastened,  and  the  ground  was  at 
least  fifteen  feet  below. 

The  bed  was  in  a remote  comer  of  the 
room,  under  the  roof,  and  near  the  trap-door 
was  the  chimney,  and  upon  these  two  circum- 
stances he  planned  a scheme,  which,  if  it  did 
not  promise  absolute  safety,  was  the  best  he 
could  manage,  and  afforded  some  hope  of 
escape.  He  placed  his  night-cap  on  the  end 
of  one  of  the  pillows,  and  laid  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  partly  under  the  clothes,  the  top 
just  appearing  above  the  coverlet,  resting  on 
the  other  pillow,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a man,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  bedding,  so  as  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a human  body,  which  he  accom- 
plished so  well,  that,  seen  by  the  dim  light  of 
a lamp,  the  deception  would  not  be  easily 
detected.  He  then  took  a pistol  in  each  hand, 
and  posted  himself  behind  the  chimney,  so 
e 2 
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as  to  be  concealed  from  any  one  opening  the 
door,  and  yet  near  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  that  mode  of  leaving  the  chamber.  Here 
he  watched,  while  seconds  seemed  minutes, 
and  minutes  appeared  to  be  hours.  It  was 
cold  on  that  wintry  night,  hut  he  did  not  feel 
it.  At  length,  after  remaining  in  this  con- 
dition four  or  five  hours,  as  he  thought,  al- 
though, probably,  in  fact,  not  more  than  one 
or  two,  he  heard  footsteps  approaching  be- 
neath. The  door  was  then  slowly  and  silently 
raised,  and  the  faint  glimmer  of  a lamp  shone 
through  it.  Presently  a head  rose  above 
the  opening,  then  another,  and  finally  the 
father  and  eldest  son  climbed  up  into  the 
loft,  the  former  having  a common  axe  in  his 
hand,  the  latter  a crowbar.  After  getting 
up,  the  father  turned  round  to  see  that  his 
son  was  up  also,  and  then  both  crept  softly 
towards  the  bed,  leaving  the  lamp  near  the 
door.  When  they  had  arrived  close  to  the 
bed,  and  were  then  both  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  Driver,  who,  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, watched  their  movements  with  trem- 
bling anxiety,  stole  to  the  door,  descended, 
and  secured  it  after  him. 

It  was  true,  he  could  not  expect  that  they 
should  long  be  ignorant  of  bis  escape,  because 
the  noise  he  made  in  getting  down  startled 
them,  and  besides,  they  soon  ascertained  that 
the  blows  they  inflicted  descended  on  an 
empty  bed.  The  door,  however,  was  very 
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strong,  and  was  fastened  by  an  iron  bolt, 
which  made  it  perfectly  secure,  at  least  for  a 
short  time,  without  assistance  from  below ; 
that  assistance  could  easily  be  obtained  while 
the  other  son  remained  at  liberty.  In  fact, 
Driver  found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
on  the  watch.  He  also  was  armed ; but  at 
first,  supposing  the  person  descending  to  be 
his  father,  returning  after  the  accdfnplish- 
ment  of  the  murder,  he  did  not  attack  him 
until  he  had  placed  his  feet  on  the  floor. 
Then  the  contest  commenced,  which,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  terminated  by  the  discharge 
of  a pistol,  which  took  effect  in  the  head  of 
the  robber,  and  effectually  prevented  any 
further  obstruction  from  him.  There  were 
still  the  two  females  in  the  house,  whom,  al- 
though they  seemed  to  rejoice  at  his  escape, 
he  did  not  dare  to  trust,  but  took  the  precau- 
tion to  secure  one  of  them  with  a rope,  while 
he  compelled  the  other  to  go  with  him  to  the 
shed,  whence,  after  taking  his  horse,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  find  his  way  to  the  road,  to  which 
she  guided  him,  induced  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  entreaties.  Time  was  indeed  pre- 
cious. Although  the  sullen  tempest  howled 
through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  forest, 
still,  loud  above  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  was 
heard  the  repeated  blows  of  the  axe,  with 
which  the  villains  were  endeavouring  to  cut 
through  the  trap-door,  in  order  again  to  at- 
tack their  intended  victim. 
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He  was  soon  out  of  their  reach,  for  he  found 
that  the  road  was  much  nearer  than  he  had 
supposed ; and  that,  blinded  by  the  snow,  he 
had  on  the  previous  evening  been  wandering 
round  and  round  within  a few  rods  of  the 
proper  direction. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  procure  an 
officer  with  proper  assistance  to  endeavour  to 
arrest  the  villains ; but,  upon  returning  to  the 
cottage,  it  appeared  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  cutting  through  the  door,  and  had  thus 
been  enabled  to  abscond.  As  the  place  was 
very  near  the  coast,  it  was  supposed  they 
had  got  into  a boat,  and  perished  at  sea  in  a 
storm,  as  they  were  tracked  through  the 
snow  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  as  all  search 
for  them  proved  fruitless.  Driver  delivered 
his  money  in  safety,  and  was  generously  re- 
warded for  the  hazard  he  had  run  on  account 
of  it,  by  its  owners.  The  fact  of  his  being 
entrusted  with  this  large  sum  of  money 
shows  what  his  character  for  honesty  must 
have  been  at  this  time. 

Driver  had  not  long  lived  in  Boston  before 
he  Avas  one  evening  invited  by  a friend  to 
join  a supper  party,  at  which,  after  the  enter- 
tainment was  over,  the  company  commenced 
to  amuse  themselves  with  cards*.  The  game 
they  selected  was  brag,  which,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  a game  at  which  success  depends 
very  much  upon  keeping  up  the  appearance 
of  a good  hand,  and  by  that  means  bragging 
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off,  as  it  is  called,  your  adversary  or  ad- 
versaries, as  tlie  case  may  be ; for  any 
number  can  play  at  it,  although  five  is 
the  most  convenient  number.  'Die  one  next 
to  the  dealer  puts  up  into  the  pool  five  or 
ten  shillings,  or  indeed,  any  sum  he  may 
choose,  unless  the  amount  has  been  pre- 
viously fixed  by  the  company.  This  sum  is 
called  the  ante.  The  deal  then  commences, 
the  dealer  giving  to  each  player  three  cards; 
the  person  who  puts  in  the  ante  first,  looks  at 
his  cards,  and  if  dissatisfied  with  any  of  them, 
has  a right  to  take  one,  two,  or  three  more,  as  he 
pleases,  first  throwing  down  from  his  original 
hand  as  many  as  he  intends  to  take  in,  so  as 
still  to  leave  in  the  hand  three  cards.  After 
his  hand  is  made,  the  next  in  order  looks  at 
his  hand  in  the  same  manner,  and  deter- 
mines whether  he  will  go  in  or  not.  If  lie 
goes  in,  he  must  put  into  the  pool  as  much 
as  the  ante,  and  may  also  have  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  his  cards.  If  he  throws  up 
his  hand,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  game 
for  that  deal.  The  players  go  round  in  ro- 
tation in  making  their  hands.  After  all  are 
made,  then  commences  the  betting  or  brag- 
ging, as  it  is  called.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  no  trumps,  and  no  taking  of 
tricks.  Every  nine-spot  and  every  knave  is 
called  a bragger.  All  the  other  cards  rank 
as  at  whist.  The  effect  of  a bragger  is  to 
assimilate  all  other  cards ; thus  an  ace  and 
two  braggers,  or  one  bragger  and  two  aces, 
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is  the  same  as  three  aces,  and  so  on.  The 
best  hand  is  three  natural  aces,  the  next 
best  hand  is  two  natural  aces  and  a bragger, 
which  makes  it  three  aces.  The  next  best 
is  one  ace  and  two  braggers,  which  also 
coimts  as  three  aces,  and  is  only  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  because  the  others  have  na- 
tural aces  in  them.  The  hands  go  on  in  this 
order,  kings  coming  next,  then  queens,  &c. 

The  interest  of  the  game  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  the  goodness  of  the  hands,  but 
upon  the  boldness  of  the  players ; thus,  if  I, 
being  the  first  player,  brag  or  bet  at  once 
ten  pounds  or  twenty  pounds  on  my  hand, 
the  other  players  after  me  may  naturally 
suppose  I have  a very  strong  hand,  and  de- 
cline taking  my  brag,  and  throw  up  their 
hands,  in  which  case  I am  not  obliged  to 
show  my  hand;  but  being  acknowledged 
best  by  all  the  players,  I am  entitled  to  all 
the  money  in  the  pool,  even  though  my  hand 
may  be  the  very  poorest  in  the  pack.  My  ad- 
versary, after  I have  bet,  may  take  it,  in  which 
case  he  puts  the  amount  into  the  pool.  He 
may  then  brag  himself  any  sum  lie  thinks 
proper,  placing  always  whatever  he  bets  on 
the  table,  which  bet  I also  may  take  and  re- 
turn again,  and  so  on,  until  one  of  the  players 
bolts,  that  is,  throws  up  his  hand,  or  cails  a 
show  of  hands,  which  the  last  player  always 
has  a right  to  do  after  he  has  taken  his  ad- 
versary’s bet,  in  which  event,  the  best  hand 
shown  takes  all  the  money.  If  more  than 
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two  stand  their  hands,  each  in  turn  must 
take  the  het,  or  throw  up  his  hand,  in  which 
case  he  forfeits  all  right  to  the  pool.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  more  than  two  brag 
to  any  extent ; for  when  it  is  discovered  that 
anv  two  are  determined  to  brag,  all  the  others 
generally  throw  up  their  hands. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  game,  it  is  evident 
that  coolness  and  indifference  are  the  best 
qualifications  for  playing  it.  Driver’s  calm 
and  quiet  countenance  fitted  him  for  such  a 
game.  His  eye  gave  no  indication  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  and 
he  would  often  by  this  means  continue  the 
bet  backwards  and  forwards  to  an  enormous 
amount,  and  finally  brag  his  adversary  off, 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  bet,  and  thus  win 
the  pool,  when  it  has  been  discovered  that 
his  adversary  had  by  far  the  best  hand. 

I will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his 
life.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  for  several 
years  he  continued  playing,  more  or  less,  at 
this  game,  and  almost  constantly  winning. 
It  was  thought  by  many  of  his  companions 
that  he  supported  himself  by  the  proceeds  of 
his  good  luck.  He  certainly  had  every  op- 
portunity to  avail  himself  of  his  skill,  for 
there  were  in  the  party,  which  from  time  to 
time  assembled  in  the  place  he  frequented, 
several  young  men  of  tne  greatest  expecta- 
tions, and  some,  who,  however  they  came  by 
it,  always  had  large  sums  at  their  command. 
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Names  of  persons  who  enjoy  in  the  highest 
degree  the  confidence  of  this  community, 
might  be  mentioned,  who  lost  large  amounts, 
and  whose  presence  at  such  a place,  and  for 
such  a purpose,  would  astonish  all  their  ac- 
quaintances. Two  or  three  might  be  named 
who  were  nearly  ruined  by  this  game. 

Driver,  although  he  retained  the  appear- 
ance of  business,  did  little  or  nothing  but 
play.  His  good  fortune  was  not  destined  to 
continue  for  ever,  as  he  sometimes  seemed 
to  imagine  it  would.  In  the  year  183 — , a 
new  associate  was  introduced  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  could  play  brag  better  than  he 
could,  and  who  used  him  as  a sort  of  sponge, 
for  he  did  not  come  often.  He  would  allow 
Driver  for  a week  or  two  to  soak  up  the 
money  of  poorer  players,  and  then,  at  one 
sitting,  squeeze  him  of  every  halfpenny. 
In  fact,  after  a while,  he  not  only  stripped 
him  of  his  winnings,  but  got  into  his  hands 
all  his  property,  and  besides,  had  advanced 
him  considerable  sums  on  loan.  He  thus 
had  him  completely  in  his  power,  and  when 
that  was  accomplished,  began  to  unfold  his 
ulterior  designs,  of  which  his  unfortunate 
dupe  had  not  before  the  slightest  sus- 
picion. 

Fathom,  for  that  was  the  villain’s  name, 
it  seems,  belonged  to  a gang  of  rogues,  who 
subsisted  by  house-breaking  and"  counter- 
feiting, and  who  were  constantly  on  the 
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watch  for  prey.  They  were  very  much  in 
want  of  a comrade  ot  good  character,  by 
whose  agency  they  might  get  rid  of  their  bad 
money,  and  who  could  render  them  othei  as- 
sistance by  means  of  the  confidence  which 
the  public  had  in  his  honesty.  Fathom,  one 
evening  after  the  play  was  over,  told  Driver 
that  he  had  two  or  three  boxes  which  he 
wished  to  entrust  to  his  care.  This  was 
readily  agreed  to,  and  that  same  evening, 
after  eleven  o’clock,  the  boxes  were  brought 
to  Driver’s  house,  who  was  surprised  at  their 
transportation  at  so  late  an  hour,  but  did  not 
entertain  any  suspicion  of  mischief. 

A day  or  two  after  this,  Driver  asked  Fa- 
thom to  lend  him  some  money  ; to  this  the 
other  assented,  provided  Driver  would  take 
certain  bills  which  he  showed  him,  and  which 
he  at  once  discovered  to  be  counterfeit.  lie 
charged  him  with  the  fact,  which  Fathom 
at  once  admitted;  “but.”  said  he,  “you  must 
take  some  of  them  and  get  them  off. 

“What!”  said  the  unfortunate  man, 
“ pass  counterfeit  bills  ? No,  never  ! 

“ Yes?,  hut  you  will  though,  for  you  are  in 
my  power,”  returned  Fathom. 

“Your  power!”  answered  Driver,  indig- 
nantly. “ Do  you  suppose  that  because  I 
am  in  your  debt  I am  going  to  submit  to 
your  villany?” 

“ Not  on  that  account  entirely,”  rejoined 
the  other,  “ hut  because  you  have  stolen 
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goods  ill  your  house,  which  you  have  retained 
there  several  days.  Those  boxes  contain 
plate  which  was  stolen  from  Mr.  D.’s  house  ; 
and  unless  you  submit  to  the  conditions  I 
impose,  I will  immediately  lodge  an  infor- 
mation against  you.” 

Poor  Driver,  if  he  had  reflected,  might 
have  easily  extricated  himself;  but,  in  the 
trepidation  of  the  moment,  occasioned  by 
finding  himself  so  nearly  connected  with 
rogues,  he^  agreed  to  do  what  was  desired 
of  him.  That  very  night  he  went  home,  and 
his  family  being  absent  from  town,  being 
curious  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  boxes, 
to  be  sure  that  Fathom  had  not  deceived 
him,  lie  broke  them  open,  and  found  them 
filled  with  silver  plate.  He  had  not  yet  used 
the  counterfeit  money, — necessity  pressed 
him.  He  did  not  dare  to  pass  the  bills ; and 
upon  the  whole  concluded  that  it  would  be 
easier  and  less  hazardous  to  make  use  of  some 
the  plate  which  he  found  in  the  box,  more 
especially  as  the  mark  corresponded  with 
the  initial  of  his  own  name,  which  he  thought 
would  secure  him  from  detection.  He  ac- 
cordingly, driven  to  desperation  by  the  want 
of  money,  selected  a silver  can,  which  he 
took  to  a manufacturer  one  evening,  and 
offered  for  sale.  It  was  purchased  without 
suspicion,  and  the  money  paid  to  him.  While 
the  vessel  laid  on  the  counter,  a lady  hap- 
pened to  come  in,  who  exclaimed,  “'There 
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is  the  coat-of-arms  of  my  friend  Mr.  1). 
Where  did  this  come  from  ?”  The  shopman, 
who  had  bought  the  article  for  old  silver,  and 
was  about  to  melt  it  up,  in  reply  to  her  ques- 
tion, related  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  bought  it,  when  he  was  informed  by 
her  of  the  robbery  of  her  friend,  and  requested 
to  keep  the  can,  and  endeavour  to  discover 
the  person  who  had  sold  it  to  him.  lhis  was 
not  difficidt;  for  although  the  silversmith 
did  not  know  Driver’s  name,  he  met  him 
often  in  the  street,  and  by  watching,  soon  af- 
terwards  again  discovered  him,  and  found 
out  his  name,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
information  was  lodged  against  him,  and  a 
warrant  issued  for  his  arrest. 

The  day  after  the  warrant  was  given  to 
the  officer,  about  one  o’clock,  he  encountered 
Driver  near  the  Post-office,  just  getting  into 
a chaise.  The  officer  jumped  in  with  him, 
and  at  that  moment  he  was  observed  to  drop 
something  upon  the  ground,  which,  upon 
being  picked  up,  proved  to  be  the  very  bills 
which  he  had  a few  days  before  received 
from  Fathom,  and  which,  as  a last  resort,  he 
had  taken  out  that  morning  to  pass.  Well 
knowing  the  officer,  but  for  the  moment  for- 
getting all  about  the  plate,  he  concluded  that 
the  counterfeit  money  was  the  object  of  his 
arrest,  and  in  the  attempt  to  throw  it  away, 
thus  discovered  what  before  was  not  sus- 
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Driver  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  and  although  defended  by  the  ablest 
counsel,  was  in  due  time  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a long  imprisonment. 

All  search  for  P'athom,  whose  name,  as 
his  associate,  his  victim  at  once  disclosed, 
was  vain.  He  had  been  on  the  watch,  and 
was  immediately  aware  of  Driver’s  arrest, 
and  at  once  made  his  escape.  While  our 
unfortunate  hero  was  in  gaol  after  his  con- 
viction, he  received  one  morning  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

“Sir, — Do  you  know  who  I am?  You 
will  doubtless  answer,  yes — this  is  the  hand- 
writing of  Fathom  ; still  you  are  mistaken  ; 
for  although  I am  Fathom  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  I am  not,  since  that  is  not  my 
real  name.  Go  back  further.  Do  you  re- 
member the  scene  in  the  woods  one  winter’s 
night,  now  several  years  ago,  when  you  had 
lost  your  way  ? Do  you  recollect  being  shel- 
tered in  a cottage  ? Do  you  remember  the 
events  of  that  fearful  night?  Well,  I am 
more  nearly  connected  with  those  events  than 
you  imagine ; I am  one  of  the  men  who  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  and  murder 
you;  I am  the  oldest  son : that  night,  that 
dreadful  night,  I lost  my  father  and  my  bro- 
ther, and  by  your  cursed  agency.  1 know 
you  only  acted  in  self-defence,  but  from  that 
time  I have  hated  you — from  that  time  I have 
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determined  to  ruin  you.  We  were  always 
poor,  but  until  that  night  we  had  been  con- 
tented and  happy ; we  had  never  harmed,  or 
injured,  or  defrauded  any  person  ; but  when 
that  ever-to-be-regretted  temptation  was  pre- 
sented to  us,  I know  not  by  what  wicked  de- 
mon prompted,  we  seemed  to  be  impelled 
onward  by  a destiny  which  we  could  not  resist. 
You  were  alone,  unarmed,  as  we  supposed, 
and  having,  as  we  suspected,  money  enough 
to  make  us  for  ever  independent,  we  thought 
the  crime  could  be  committed  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  detection,  and  accordingly 
planned  your  destruction,  which  terminated 
in  the  sudden  death  of  two  of  us,  one  of  whom 
was  comparatively  innocent.  My  poor  (reoi  ge, 
the  youngest  brother,  used  all  his  efforts  in 
vain  to  dissuade  us  from  our  dreadful  design, 
and  I firmly  believe,  if  he  could  have  done  it 
without  implicating  his  father  and  brother, 
that  he  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the 
neighbouring  village  and  made  known  our 
scheme ; and  when  he  tried  to  stop  you  at 
last,  it  was  no  doubt  to  prevent  our  detection, 
rather  than  to  injure  you.  Alas  poor  fellow  ! 
he  fell  the  first  victim.  My  father  and  myself, 
as  soon  as  we  had  cut  through  the  door,  find- 
ing that  you  had  already  got  beyond  our 
reach,  immediately  put  out  to  sea,  but  in  so 
stormy  a night  no  boat  could  live ; we  were 
swamped ; my  father  sunk  at  once ; I was 
thrown  ashore,  how  I scarcely  know,  and 
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contrived,  knowing  all  the  paths  about  the 
coast,  the  rocks,  the  marshes,  and  the  woods, 
to  elude  the  officers  of  justice.  I ran  the  less 
risk,  because  I wras  sure  no  one  could  identify 
me  excepting  yourself,  who  I thought  could 
hardly  know  me  again.  From  that  time  I 
have  nourished  the  most  deadly  hatred  against 
you,  and  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
work  your  ruin. 

I had  lived  in  Boston,  had  had  a decent 
school  education,  and  among  other  tilings 
had  been  thrown  in  early  life  into  a situation 
where  I picked  up  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  games  of  cards,  and  could  play  them 
honestly  or  dishonestly  without  any  danger 
of  discovery.  At  present,  however,  I did  not 
think  it  safe  to  show  myself  in  the  city,  and 
therefore  obtained  a long  voyage.  I was  ab- 
sent  for  many  months ; and  on  my  return, 
thinking  that  several  years,  together  with 
the  hardships  and  exposures  of  a sea-faring 
life,  had  probably  altered  my  countenance 
so  much,  that  you  could  not,  from  having 
seen  me  only  at  one  short  interview,  easily 
identify  me,  I returned  to  appear  in  Boston. 

“ On  my  arrival  in  the  city,  I had  no  dif- 
ficidty  in  finding  you  out,  and  taking  occa- 
sion to  pass  you  in  the  street,  was  gratified  to 
perceive  that  you  did  not  recognize  me;  I con- 
trived to  throw  myself  more  directly  in  your 
way,  but  still  you  did  not  know  me.  Flaring, 
before  this  time,  become  acquainted  with 
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some  others  no  better  than  myself,  we  had 
commenced  operations  as  counterfeiters  and 
housebreakers.  From  these  resources  I was 
enabled  to  command  money,  and  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a gentleman,  in  which 
garb  I obtained  an  introduction  to  some  of 
your  associates,  and  finally  contrived,  as  you 
know,  to  get  you  into  my  power.  My  iirst 
design  was  to  ruin  you  at  once  ; but  I after- 
wards thought  we  might  as  well  make  you 
useful,  and  accordingly  I determined  to  get 
off  as  much  bad  money  as  possible  through 
your  means,  leaving  it  to  chance  to  bring 
about  your  detection  and  punishment,  which 
I did  not  think  would  be  very  long  delayed, 
as  the  business  of  passing  counterfeit  notes 
is  always  hazardous,  more  especially  to  a 
green  hand. 

“ You  now  know  my  motives.  I have 
only  to  add,  that  your  own  folly  and  love  of 
cards  put  it  into  my  power  easily  to  accom- 
plish your  ruin,  which  by  ordinary  means  I 
might  have  found  it  difficult  to  effect,  with- 
out great  danger  to  myself — at  present  I am 
perfectly  safe.  No  officer  of  the  law  can 
reach  me.  1 am  far  beyond  pursuit;  and 
although  I now  begin  to  feel  some  compas- 
sion for  your  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion, yet  still  I cannot  help  congratulating 
myself  that  it  is  you  who  are  in  prison,  and 
not  “ Fathom.” 


f 
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This  letter  did  not  afford  Driver  much 
consolation,  although  his  feelings  could  not 
be  much  aggravated,  for  he  saw  himself  re- 
duced from  a respectable  situation  in  life, 
separated  from  his  family,  his  children,  and 
all  his  friends,  by  his  own  mad  folly.  What 
added  a sharper  sting  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief,  was  the  thought  that  his  children  were 
to  he  for  ever  disgraced  by  his  misconduct. 
He  had  often,  when  riding  by  the  prison 
with  them,  pointed  out  that  place  of  crime. 
How  would  they  feel  hereafter  in  passing  by 
the  same  place,  to  reflect  that  its  gloomy 
•walls  enclosed  a parent ! To  those  walls  he 
has  been  consigned.  There  he  drags  out  a 
wretched,  but,  if  rightly  improved,  not  an 
unprofitable  existence.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  mind  will  be  exercised  with  such 
salutary  reflection,  that  when  again  he  shall 
be  restored  to  the  haunts  of  society,  he  may, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  the  sadder,  be 
also  a wiser  and  a better  man. 
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Zephaniah  Middleborough  was  a broker, 
who,  although  he  had  a numerous  family, 
was  enabled  by  his  business  honestly  to  sup- 

fiort  his  wife  and  children,  when,  unhappily 
or  himself  and  all  who  depended  on  him,  he 
became  associated  with  a club  which  met 
every  night,  or  almost  every  night,  at  a well- 
known  house>  to  play  brough  loo.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  of  this  game,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  it  will  readily  admit,  that  a 
large  capital  and  extraordinary  good  luck  are 
both  necessary  to  success  in  playing  it. 
Zephaniah  had  no  capital ; his  daily  bread 
depended  upon  his  daily  exertions.  His 
commissions  were  moderate,  but  his  em- 
ployers were  steady,  and  he  could  rely  upon 
a support.  In  playing  he  was  at  first  very 
fortunate,  and,  I believe,  it  is  notorious  that 
beginners  are  almost  invariably  lucky ; in- 
deed, so  much  was  he  elevated  by  his  gains, 
that  he  began  to  look  to  them  as  to  a source 
of  future  riches,  never  reflecting  that  the 
persons  with  whom  he  associated  were,  like 
nimself,  generally  poor,  or  at  least  far  from 
being  riclf;  and  that  if  he  should  win  all 
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they  had,  he  would  still  he  poor,  nor  that 
he  would  in  all  human  probability  experience 
the  usual  fickleness  of  fortune.  He  there- 
fore surprised  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
with  his  generous  living.  Canvass-backs, 
turkeys,  champagne,  and  the  best  of  old 
Madeira,  formed  the  staple  of  his  hill  of  fare. 
From  morning  until  night,  gigs,  buggys, 
coaches,  and  saddle-horses,  were  driving 
from,  or  returning  to,  his  house.  Every 
evening,  when  not  engaged  with  the  club, 
his  family  and  himself  made  their  appearance 
at  one  of  the  theatres,  dressed,  as  vulgar  peo- 
ple usually  are  at  public  places,  in  the  most 
extravagant  and  fashionable  attire,  and  shin- 
ing with  the  most  tawdry  and  glittering  orna- 
ments. His  wife,  an  amiable  but  weak- 
minded  woman,  who  knew  nothing  about 
her  husband’s  circumstances,  not  only  joined 
in  his  extravagant  views,  but  even  went  be- 
yond him  in  prodigality. 

Middleborough  had  a brother  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  early  youth,  having  been 
crippled  by  an  accident  in  his  childhood;  he 
could  do  little  or  nothing  for  his  support, 
and  was  almost  an  object  of  charity.  About 
the  time  of  Zephaniah’s  first  successes  at 
play,  a maiden  aunt  had  died,  and  taking 
compassion  on  this  poor  lame  boy,  had  in 
her  will  left  him  a legacy,  to  he  invested  in 
the  Life  Insurance  Oflice  in  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity,  thus  insuring  to  him  the  means 
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of  a comfortable  subsistence  for  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life.  Stephen,  (that  was  the  bro- 
ther’s name,)  filled  with  gratitude  to  his 
generous  benefactress,  at  once  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  gave  the  money  to  his  brother, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  requesting 
him,  as  from  his  profession  he  must  know 
all  about  such  things,  to  purchase  the  an- 
nuity. He  then  returned  home  to  the  coun- 
try with  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness,  such  as 
he  had  never  worn  before.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  been  remarked  by  my  readers,  that 
persons  subject  to  any  personal  deformity 
■wear  an  air  of  depression  and  melancholy, 
which  does  not  appear  on  the  countenances 
of  other  men.  I have  been  told,  and  be- 
lieve, that  an  afflicting  and  mortifying  sense 
of  their  own  inferiority  always  oppresses  them, 
and  frequently  makes  their  lives  a burthen, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  all 
around  them.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
those  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to 
retire  from  the  gaze  of  the  world ; how  much 
more  then  must  it  be  a subject  of  constant 
and  irritating  reflection  with  those  who  are 
compelled  to  come  in  contact  with  the  un- 
feeling, the  nide,  and  unthinking,  who,  if 
they  do  not  actually  ridicule  the  deformity  of 
a cripple,  show  by  their  looks  and  manners 
that  they  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  themselves?  Such 
having  been  the  feeling  of  poor  Stephen,. 
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one  can  readily  imagine  how  overjoyed  he 
must  have  been  at  the  certain  prospect,  as 
he  esteemed  it,  of  being  independent  for 
life,  of  being  enabled  to  retire  from  the  cold 
contempt  of  the  world.  He  was  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  books ; and  now,  thought  he, 
I will  seclude  myself  in  the  retirement  of 
some  sylvan  scene,  and  if  not  so  happy  as 
my  more  favoured  fellow-men,  with  books, 
and  the  enjoyment  and  study  of  nature,  I 
may  at  least  endure  with  cheerful  content  the 
affliction  with  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  visit  me.  Unfortunate  young  man ! 
How  little  did  he  dream  that  all  his  fondly- 
cherished  visions  of  felicity  were  to  be  for 
ever  destroyed,  and  that  too  by  the  very 
brother  whom  lie  loved  better  than  any  crea- 
ture in  the  world ! 

The  very  day  on  which  Stephen  had  put 
into  his  brother’s  hands  his  all  in  this  world, 
and  which  should  have  been  considered  by 
him  as  the  most  sacred  deposit,  Zephaniah 
had  an  engagement  with  the  club.  Flushed 
with  the  hope  of  success,  elevated  by  an  ex- 
tra bottle  of  champagne,  he  entered  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  and  wishing  to  realize 
a large  amount  at  one  stroke,  he  proposed  a 
stake  unusually  high:  said  he,  “We  have 
been  trifling  too  long.  It  is  unworthy  of 
gentlemen  to  play  at  the  low  rate  of  a few 
shillings — it  will  do  for  shop-boys  and  me- 
chanics, but  we  must  act  more  liberally.” 
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He  then  proposed  that  the  pool  should  he 
made  up  by  fixing  the  amount  which  each 
should  put  in,  at  four  pounds.  There  were 
six  present— this  made  the  first  pool  twenty- 
four  pounds,  and  being  liable  to  be  doubled, 
or,  indeed,  two  or  three  times  doubled,  it  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  amounted  often  to 
above  a hundred  pounds,  and  once  got  up 
beyond  two  hundred : for  instance,  at  one 
time  there  were  two  aces  and  one  knave 
turned  up  in  dealing,  after  the  pool  was 
made ; this  increased  it  to  ninety-six  pounds. 
When  the  money  went  off,  three  persons 
were  looed,  each  of  whom  had  to  put  into 
the  pool  as  much  as  there  was  in  it  at  the 
time  of  the  loo  ; consequently  the  next  pool 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Stephen,  being 
about  to  leave  town  that  very  afternoon,  he 
had  put  his  aunt’s  legacy  into  Middle- 
borough’s  hands  at  dinner  time,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  make  the  investment  until  the 
next  day,  so  that  he  carried  the  whole  sum 
with  him  in  his  pocket-book,  and  having  at 
this  time  not  much  cash  of  his  own,  for  his 
extravagant  living  kept  him  very  short,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  game,  almost  before  he  was  aware  of 
it,  he  encroached  upon  this  sum,  and  in  fact, 
when  he  rose  from  the  table,  every  shilling 
of  his  brother’s  money  was  gone  ; by  such 
conduct  showing  that  the  tenderest  and 
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strongest  connections  of  friendship  and  na- 
ture will  yield  to  the  force  of  this  resistless 
infatuation  ; for  Zephaniah  was  not  naturally 
a bad  man,  and  unquestionably  he  dearly 
loved  his  brother. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  with- 
out an  overwhelming  emotion  of  self- 
reproach  that  he  reflected  upon  what  he  had 
done,  the  next  morning ; but  it  was  too  late. 
The  mishief  was  done.  All  that  day,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  he  was  in  a conti- 
nual state  of  agitation ; and  if  his  misery  had 
been  salutary,  and  had  induced  him  to  break 
off  at  once  from  his  bad  habits,  it  is  very 
probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  an  unde- 
viating course  of  steady  industry  might  have 
enabled  him  to  retrieve  his  losses,  and  to  re- 
stoi%  to  his  brother  that  which  he  had  so 
cruelly  and  fraudulently  taken  from  him.  Un- 
fortunately, such  was  not  his  determination. 
He  concluded,  after  a few  days’  deliberation, 
to  write  to  his  brother,  that  the  negotiation 
was  settled ; that  the  annuity  was  purchased, 
and  that  he  would,  from  time  to  time,  remit 
him  the  dividends,  the  first  of  which  was 
not  of  course  payable  for  some  time  to  come. 
Knowing  that  his  unsuspecting  brother  would 
never  think  of  making  further  inquiry,  he 
was  now  relieved  from  immediate  difficulty, 
and  had  time  to  devise  some  scheme  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

Much  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  situation 
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in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  he  had  at 
first  made  some  strong  resolutions  against 
ever  playing  cards  again  ; but  after  refrain- 
ing for  a few  days  from  visiting  the  scene  of 
his  loss,  habit  at  length  proved  too  strong 
for  resolution ; and  one  night  he  again  di- 
rected his  steps  to  his  former  rendezvous, 
where  he  was  hailed  by  his  old  companions 
with  a cordial  and  sincere  welcome,  and 
soon  forgot  his  anxiety  for  his  brother’s  loss 
in  the  excitement  of  play.  He  was  fortunate 
on  this  occassion,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
get  back  a tenth  part  of  what  he  had  pre- 
viously lost.  Still  the  success,  trifling  as 
it  was,  served  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the 
fatal  nature  of  the  amusement,  and  only 
tended  to  confirm  an  old  adage  with  which 
he  and  the  other  members  of  his  fraternity, 
as  well  as  many  other  gamesters,  have  com- 
forted themselves,  that  money  lost  at  cards 
is  only  lent,  and  will  always,  sooner  or  later, 
be  repaid. 

Thus  he  went  on  with  various  success,  but 
gradually  becoming  poorer  and  poorer.  His 
frequent  losses,  small  in  themselves,  but 
great  in  the  aggregate,  his  habits  of  expen- 
sive living,  and  his  proportion  of  the  club 
expenses,  reduced  him  at  last  to  all  sorts  of 
shifts.  From  negotiating  notes  for  his  cus- 
tomers, he  was  soon  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  money  for  himself.  At  first  this 
answered  tolerably  well.  Any  man  who  has 
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established  a reputation  for  business  habits, 
cannot  fail  of  obtaining  credit  to  some  ex- 
tent. He  would  borrow  of  one  friend  to-day, 
of  another  to-morrow.  He  would  also  con- 
trive to  obtain  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
prosperity,  by  repeating  fictitious  accounts  of 
great  speculations  which  he  pretended  to 
have  made.  It  often  happened,  too,  that  a 
note  or  draft  was  left  with  him  to  get  dis- 
counted, several  days,  or  perhaps  a week, 
before  the  money  was  wanted,  so  that  he 
frequently  was  enabled  to  realize  the  proceeds, 
and  retain  them  for  some  time  in  his  own 
hands.  This  could  not  last  long,  however, 
more  especially  as  the  time  had  nearly  ar- 
rived for  the  payment  of  the  first  dividend 
on  his  brother’s  annuity. 

In  an  unlucky  hour,  driven  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  had  used  all  the  money  which  he 
had  raised  on  a note,  which  money  he  had 
promised  the  owner  to  furnish  the  next  day 
before  two  o’clock.  The  next  morning  came. 
After  a night  of  hopeless  and  restless  anxiety 
he  repaired  to  Iris  office.  He  went  from  one 
to  another  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
to  borrow,  for  a week,  for  two  days,  for  a 
day.  But  by  this  time  the  suspicions  of  his 
neighbours  were  awakened.  His  frequent 
want  of  money,  the  difficulty  and  tardiness 
with  which  he  repaid  what  was  loaned  to 
him,  had  undermined  and  destroyed  his 
credit.  Eleven  o’clock  came,  and  still  there 
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was  no  relief— twelve  o’clock,  and  no  money 

one  o’clock,  and  yet  lie  had  not  been  able 

to  obtain  a halfpenny  by  all  bis  exertions. 
Wearied  by  his  long  and  fatiguing  walks, 
agitated  at  the  thought  of  the  discovery  which 
his  customer  must  necessarily  make  if  the 
money  were  not  forthcoming,  he  sat  in  his 
shop,  the  perspiration  streaming  from  his 
brow,  and  his  heart  beating  with  apprehen- 
sion. One  hour,  and  the  blow  must  tall ; a 
blow  which,  he  too  well  knew,  must  be  fatal 
to  his  business,  to  his  reputation,  and,  for 
aught  he  knew,  to  his  liberty.  While  he 
was  in  this  situation,  in  came  Mr.  B.,  his 
employer,  and  addressed  him  thus 

“ Well,  Mr.  Middleborough,  I will  take 
that  two  hundred  pounds  now,  which  you  ob- 
tained for  me  the  other  day.” 

Desperate  with  the  extremity  to  which  lie 
was  driven,  the  devil  prompted  Zephaniah 
to  use  an  artifice  to  relieve  himself  from  his 
present  difficulty,  only  to  plunge  him  still 
deeper  into  distress.  All  at  once  assuming  a 
cheerful  and  contented  air,  he  answered,  “ I 
have  no  money  for  you.” 

“Why,  what  have  you  done  with  it?” 
was  the  immediate  and  anxious  interroga- 
tory. 

“ You  must  know,”  said  Zephaniah,  “that 
I had  been  to  the  bank  and  drawn  out  the 
money,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  for  you, 
when  in  came  a man  with  one  of  the  best 
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notes  in  Boston  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds ; he  said  he  had  tried  every  where  to 
get  two  hundred  on  it  for  six  months,  and 
could  not  succeed,  and  that  he  would  sell  it 
for  two  hundred  pounds,  as  he  must  have  the 
money  by  two  o’clock.  Now,  I knew  that 
the  hank  where  you  are  to  pay  this  money 
would  let  it  lay  over  for  a day  or  two,  and  I 
thought  it  so  good  a chance  to  make  forty 
pounds  for  you,  that  I took  the  note  with 
your  money.” 

His  employer,  although  he  expressed  some 
little  dissatisfaction  at  first,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  opera- 
tion, that  he  did  not  complain  much,  but 
went  immediately  and  arranged  for  his  note, 
Zephaniah  triumphing  for  a moment  in  his 
cunning.  This  exultation  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. 

As  the  reader  has  probably  anticipated,  this 
note  for  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  one  of 
the  best  notes  in  Boston,  as  our  honest  broker 
called  it,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  was  a 
mere  invention,  hatched  up  to  put.  off  the 
evil  hour.  Middleborough  intended  hy  some 
management  to  raise  the  money,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  imaginary  note  would  of 
course  be  left  in  his  hands  for  collection,  and 
that  he  could  easily  arrange  the  business  in 
the  course  of  the  six  months.  What  then 
was  his  consternation,  when  Mr.  B.,  his  cus- 
tomer, came  early  the  next  morning  into  his 
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office,  and  remarked  to  him  thus : “ I can- 
not get  the  money  any  where  to  pay  my 
note,'"  but  the  bank  will  renew  it  upon  my 
giving  them  collateral  security,  and  I have 
agreed  to  deposit  the  note  you  took  for  me 
yesterday ; so  hand  it  to  me,  if  you  please.’ 
Our  hero  was  now  in  for  it ; and  being  driven 
from  one  resource  to  another,  told  B.  that 
he  had  accidentally  left  his  pocket-book,  with 
the  note  in  it,  at  home  that  morning,  but 
that  he  would  step  and  get  it.  He  did  in- 
deed take  his  hat  and  leave  the  office,  not  to 
get  the  note,  for  indeed  such  a note  as  he 
had  described  had  never  had  any  existence, 
but  to  make  a note.  A few  minutes  sufficed 
for  the  forgery.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  of 
it ; he  knew  very  well  that  the  person  whose 
name  he  had  forged  never  had  notes  in  the 
market,  and  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
the  existence  of  such  a note  might  lead  to 
suspicion  and  inquiry,  and  that  his  only 
safety  lay  in  absconding  at  once.  He  con- 
cluded, however,  that  he  might  as  well  add 
to  his  fluids  by  adding  to  his  crimes,  and  not 
go  pennyless  away.  He,  therefore,  after 
giving  to  Mr.  B.  the  note  in  question,  pro- 
ceeded to  forge  another,  which  he  sold  at  an 
immense  loss,  went  home,  packed  up  a few 
necessaries,  and,  before*  the  next  morning, 
had  placed  himself,  under  an  assumed  name, 
without  the  limits  of  his  native  State,  to 
wander  a miserable  vagabond  upon  the  face 
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of  the  earth.  His  wife,  with  her  children, 
retired  to  her  father’s  house.  His  poor  bro- 
ther, who  soon  ascertained  the  extent  of 
Zephaniah’s  villany,  and  of  his  own  misfor- 
tune, is  again  an  object  of  charity ; and,  sunk 
in  still  deeper  dejection  from  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes,  and  the  disgrace  reflected 
on  his  family  by  the  crimes  of  one  of  its 
members,  longs  for  death  to  relieve  him  of 
an  existence  which  the  misconduct  of  his 
only  brother  has  rendered  hateful  to  him. 


ST.  GEORGE  FALLENBERG. 


My  acquaintance  with  Fallenberg  com- 
menced in  a singular  manner.  I had  been 
out  shooting,  and,  fatigued  with  a long  tramp 
over  hill  and  dell,  “ through  bush  and  through 
brier,”  had  seated  myself,  with  my  gun  in 
hand,  on  a rock  by  the  side  of  a beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water.  The  faithful  Tiger,  my 
canine  companion  in  many  a hunting  ram- 
ble, had  placed  himself  at  my  feet.  Idly 
musing,  I gazed  on  the  waves  as  they  broke 
upon  the  gravelly  shore.  All  at  once  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a light  pleasure- 
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boat,  which,  with  streamers  gay  and  bright, 
came  dancing  over  the  water.  The  party  it 
contained  was  composed  ot  one  lady  and  se- 
veral gentlemen.  The  boat  was  under  a 
press  of  sail,  and,  from  her  movements,  did 
not  appear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  skilful  pilot.  Her  course  resembled 
that  of  a drunken  man,  now  yawing  this 
way  and  then  that.  It  was  this  uncertainty 
in  her  motion  which  first  drew  my  attention, 
and  as  the  boat  advanced  towards  the  shore, 
— for  she  appeared  to  be  beating — and  the 
objects  within  it  became  more  distinctly  vi- 
sible, I continued  attentively  to  examine  its 
appearance. 

After  she  had  approached  within  a few 
rods  of  the  shore,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  her  about,  when,  from  some  accident,  or 
more  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  crew,  for  I could  not  well 
perceive  the  cause,  she  suddenly  capsized, 
and  immediately  sunk.  All  the  men  were 
able  to  swim  excepting  one,  and  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a board  or  plank 
which  sustained  him  in  the  water.  My  whole 
interest,  however,  was  directed  to  the  lady. 
For  a moment  her  clothes  supported  her ; 
but  the  surface  being  rough,  they  were  al- 
most immediately  saturated  with  water,  and 
she  had,  I believe,  sunk  once,  when  she  was 
seized  by  the  hair  and  upheld  by  one  of 
her  companions.  All  this  took  place  in  a 
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few  seconds,  and  while  I was  stripping  off 
my  coat  and  boots ; for,  being  a strong  and 
expert  swimmer,  I did  not  hesitate  a moment 
to  plunge  in  to  their  aid,  no  board,  or  rope, 
or  other  means  of  assistance  being  at  hand. 
In  my  efforts  I was  anticipated  by  Tiger, 
who  had  already  almost  reached  the  sinking 
girl.  For  a short  time  the  gentleman  who 
had  caught  her  had  been  able  to  keep  her 
head  above  water,  hut  his  strength,  all  booted 
and  clothed  as  he  was,  was  very  evidently 
failing  him,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether 
he  could  sustain  her  until  Tiger  was  near 
enough  to  relieve  him.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
credible how  many  thoughts  can  pass  through 
the  mind  in  a moment.  I had  before  my 
mind  in  that  half  minute  the  feelings  of 
years.  The  parents  and  friends  whom  I 
imagined  were  to  be  separated  for  ever  from 
that  being  just  before  so  full  of  animation, 
perhaps  her  husband  and  children  mourning 
for  her  loss — the  tears  which  would  be  shed 
and  the  melancholy  diffused,  as  the  sad  story 
should  spread  from  one  to  another  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances.  All  these  visions, 
and  many  more,  floated  before  my  eyes  in 
that  agitating  moment,  while  1 was  swimming 
to  the  relief  of  the  drowning  persons,  for  now 
they  were  evidently  exhausted  and  sinking. 
A moment  more  and  they  would  have  been 
gone  ; but  that  moment — what  a life  of  sus- 
pense ! — that  moment  brings  them  assistance. 
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Tiger,  wholly  destitute  of  gallantry,  had 
taken  hold  of  the  gentleman.  This  I did 
not  afterwards  regret,  because,  being  close 
by  his  side,  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  sus- 
tain the  lady,  and  by  our  united  exertions, 
both  were  brought  safely  to  the  shore,  al- 
though each  was  almost  lifeless — the  lady 
from  fright  and  suffocation,  and  her  com- 
panion from  fatigue. 

The  persons  thus  providentially  rescued 
from  a watery  grave,  were  taken  to  a neigh- 
bouring house,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  as  they  emerged  from  the  water,  also 
assembled,  whence  a messenger  was  dis- 
patched for  a carriage ; for  although  several 
boats  were  near  at  hand,  and  her  residence, 
as  I afterwards  ascertained,  was  nearly  op- 
posite the  point  where  the  accident  happened, 
yet  the  lady,  with  an  instinctive  dread  of  the 
element  from  which  she  had  just  been  de- 
livered, would  not  hear  for  a moment  of 
trusting  herself  again  to  its  treacherous  pro- 
tection. This  lady  was  the  wife  of  Fallen- 
berg,  who  had  thus  nearly  perished  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  her. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  that  was 
said  on  the  occasion,  or  to  describe  *the  na- 
tural gratitude  of  both  to  me,  as  their  pre- 
server, or  my  quite  as  natural  awkwardness 
in  being  obliged  to  listen  to  their  repeated, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  exaggerated  ac- 
knowledgments— acknowledgments  in  which 
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Tiger  shared.  When  the  carriage,  which 
brought  dry  clothes  for  all  the  party,  arrived, 
I took  leave  of  them,  not  without  having 
been  first  obliged  to  engage  to  visit  them  the 
next  day,  and  to  bring  Tiger  with  me  to  their 
house,  to  which  they  gave  me  a direction. 

Fair  rose  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  and  Tiger,  by  his  eager  frisky  motions, 
seemed  to  anticipate  a holiday,  even  before 
I ordered  my  horse,  for  the  weather  tempted 
me  to  an  equestrian  excursion. 

The  residence  of  Fallenberg  was  but  a few 
miles  from  the  city,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  Reddingham,  and  a brisk  gallop 
soon  brought  me  in  sight  of  it.  I say  gallop, 
for  in  those  days  a canter  was  not  reckoned 
vulgar.  It  was  not  necessary  then  to  prove 
one’s  title  to  gentility  to  mount  a hard-trot- 
ting horse,  who  would  throw  you  a foot  from 
the  saddle  at  every  step.  A lady  could  ride 
without  being  shaken  to  pieces,  and  a gen- 
tleman could  rack  easily  along.  At  present, 
a man  moving  over  the  tremont  road  on 
horseback,  looks  more  like  a groom  showing 
his  horse’s  paces  than  a gentleman  riding  for 
pleasure,  and  a lady  very  much  resembles  a 
jockey  riding  for  a subscription  plate. 

A iovely  place  was  the  dwelling  of  Fallen- 
berg. It  was  in  sight  of  the  pond  which  the 
day" before  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  its 
two  principal  inhabitants.  A fine  lawn  ex- 
tended itself  in  an  inclined  plane  of  smooth 
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shaven  turf,  from  the  house  to  the  road. 
There  were  noble  forest  trees  all  around,  not 
planted  in  straight  walks,  resembling  the  line 
of  chains  which  present  themselves  in  pre- 
cise array,  along  the  line  of  the  best  parlour 
of  a country  tavern,  nor  like  the  trees  which 
make  Boston  Common  look  like  a book  of 
diagrams  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  but 
scattered  about  in  beautiful  clumps,  at  irre- 
gular distances,  and  yet  so  arranged  as  to  be 
at  once  an  ornament  and  a shelter.  The 
house  itself  consisted  of  a centre,  along  the 
front  of  which  was  a piazza,  which,  at  either 
end,  communicated  by  low  windows  with  two 
wings.  The  entrance  was  into  a long  hall, 
extending  the  whole  front  of  the  centre,  and 
adorned  with  pictures  and  statues.  Behind 
this  hall  was  the  dining-room.  The  whole  of 
one  wing  was  occupied  by  the  library,  and  a 
small  study  connected  with  it,  and  in  the 
other  were  two  spacious  parlours,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  means  of  folding- 
doors. 

Upon  my  alighting  at  the  door,  the  servant 
informed  me  that  Jt'allenberg  and  his  wife 
were  in  the  garden,  and  was  about  to  call 
them,  but  I desired  him  not  to  do  so,  and  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  go  and  find  them. 
Passing  into  the  dining-room,  and  through 
the  glass  windows  which  opened  down  to 
the  ground,  I was  ushered  out  upon  a beau- 
tiful terrace,  which  overlooked  a charming 
g 2 
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valley,  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant manner.  A series  of  terraces  conducted 
me  to  the  bottom,  through  which  meandered 
a bubbling  brook,  which,  after  various  wind- 
ings, discharged  itself  into  the  neighbouring 
lake.  Not  finding  the  objects  of  my  search 
here,  I crossed  a rustic  bridge,  over  which 
the  road  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley, which,  with  the  hill  beyond,  excepting  a 
small  strip  on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  was 
left  almost  in  a state  of  nature,  or,  if  art  had 
been  there  with  her  busy  hand,  she  had  only 
passed  lightly  over  the  scene.  Her  presence, 
indeed,  was  felt  rather  than  seen,  in  the  re- 
moval of  blush  and  underwood,  which  ren- 
dered the  hill  more  easily  accessible,  without 
diminishing  its  sylvan  appearance.  At  a 
distance,  indeed,  it  looked  like  a miniature 
mountain,  with  its  variety  of  trees  and  its 
wild  flowering  shrubs.  On  the  summit  was 
erected  an  observatory,  from  which  the  city, 
with  its  spires,  the  harbour,  with  its  green 
islands,  the  neighbouring  villages,  with  their 
churches,  and  the  distant  mountains,  were 
all  distinctly  visible.  After  clambering  for 
a while  through  steep  and  narrow,  through 
fragrant  and  flowery  paths,  I at  length 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  I per- 
ceived, as  I had  anticipated,  Fallenberg  and 
his  wife  seated  together,  with  their  only 
daughter,  a little  girl  three  years  old,  and  to 
whom  her  father  was  pointing  out  the  dif- 
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ferent  objects  in  the  distance,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  teach  her  to  repeat  their  names.  I 
watched,  for  several  minutes,  the  eager  in- 
terest with  which  eacli  parent  listened  to  her 
lisping  voice,  and  when,  after  several  efforts, 
she  succeeded  in  mastering  some  hard  word, 
my  eyes  glistened  as  first  the  one  and  then 
the  other  of  her  parents  rewarded  her  with 
a kiss  or  an  embrace.  Where  now  are  those 
tender  parents  ? Where  now  is  that  beautiful 
child  ? But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

At  length,  while  Fallenberg  was  pointing 
to  a dome  in  the  direction  in  which  I stood, 
the  eyes  of  the  little  girl  were  arrested  by  my 
appearance,  and  when  her  father  desired  her 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  object,  she 
called  it  a man,  and  so  resolutely  persisted 
in  it,  that  I perceived  I was  discovered — the 
child  mistaking  me  for  the  object  pointed 
out.  I need  not  say  that  I was  most  cor- 
dially received  by  Fallenberg  and  his  wife, 
who  took  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
show  me  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

Julia,  such  was  the  name  of  Fallenberg’s 
wife,  had  by  this  time  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  yesterday’s  accident,  and 
presented  indeed  a radiant  appearance.  She 
was  neither  tall  nor  short.  Her  figure  was 
of  a medium  height  and  perfectly  formed. 
Of  her  dress  I shall  say  nothing,  excepting 
that  it  was  then,  as  at  all  other  times  when  I 
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saw  her,  of  that  neat  and  becoming  kind 
which  does  not  attract  particular  attention, 
hut  which  leaves  the  wearer  and  the  visitor 
at  perfect  ease  to  think  and  talk  about  some- 
thing else  than  mere  external  appearance. 
Her  complexion  was  fair  and  her  eyes  dark 
blue.  Her  hair  was  dark,  and  shaded  a fore- 
head so  white  that  alabaster  alone  could  rival 
it.  Her  face  was  not  regularly  beautiful, 
but  there  was  in  it  “ the  ray  of  mind  which 
makes  each  feature  play.”  On  this  morning 
there  was  a shade  of  thought  which  clouded 
her  countenance;  probably  the  occurrence 
of  yesterday  had  given  it  a more  contempla- 
tive cast.  There  she  stood,  lovely  as  an  an- 
gel, her  expressive  eyes  turned  first  on  me 
and  then  on  her  husband,  as  if  she  would 
say,  “ I know  not  which  to  be  most  grateful 
to, — to  you,  stranger,  for  saving  the  life  of 
my  husband,  or  to  my  husband  for  periling 
his  own  to  save  mine.” 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  Julia  retired  with 
her  little  girl,  and  left  me  alone  with  Fallen- 
berg.  And  here  I will  take  the  opportunity 
to  relate  what  I afterwards  learned  at  differ- 
ent times  of  their  history. 

St.  George  Fallenberg  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  most  respectable  inhabitant  of 
Boston,  and  was  educated  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  having  been  permitted  after  leaving 
the  university  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  also  to  visit  many  interesting  portions 
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of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  This  was  an  advan- 
tage at  that  time  enjoyed  by  few,  and  was 
appreciated  accordingly.  On  his  return  fioni 
his  foreign  torn",  being  an  only  son,  he  was 
allowed  to  occupy  his  time  as  lie  chose.  Not 
deeming  it  necessary  to  his  future  subsist- 
ence, as  his  inheritance  was  ample,  he  had 
not  studied  any  profession ; and,  although 
his  tastes  and  habits  were  literary,  yet,  from 
mere  ennui,  he  contracted  the  habit  which 
afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  his  happiness 
the  habit  of  play ; not  indeed  for  very  large 
sums,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occupy 
much  of  his  time,  and  sometimes  to  occasion 
pecuniary  inconvenience.  There  cannot  be 
a more  fatal  mistake  committed  by  parents 
and  guardians  than  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren and  wards,  however  wealthy,  without 
profession  or  occupation.  In  a country  like 
this,  where  almost  every  man  has  his  living 
to  get,  there  are  scarcely  any  without  em- 
ployment, excepting  the  vicious ; every  body 
else  is  busy.  The  result  is,  that,  for  the 
want  of  other  companions,  young  men 
brought  up  without  business  are  naturally 
left  to  associate  with  men  of  the  most  dis- 
sipated and  abandoned  character,  and  their 
ruin  is  the  almost  certain  consequence  of 
such  contamination. 

Fortunately,  as  it  was  then  thought  by  the 
friends  of  Fallenberg,  just  as  they  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  some  anxiety  on  account  of 
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his  fondness  for  cards,  he  met  with  Julia 
Morganville.  She  was  an  orphan,  left  with 
scarcely  any  blood  relations,  though  with  a 
handsome  independence,  in  the  care  of  her 
guardian,  whom  I will  call  General  Man- 
nington,  a most  respectable  and  somewhat 
distinguished  political  character  of  the  pe- 
riod, about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  a 
man  who  would  be  readily  recognized  by 
many  individuals  now  living  if  his  real  name 
should  be  mentioned. 

St.  George  and  Julia  had  met  but  twice 
before  their  tastes  and  dispositions  attracted 
them  to  each  other.  In  due  time  an  over- 
ture of  his  hand  and  fortune  was  made  by 
Fallenberg,  which  was  referred  by  the  lady 
to  her  guardian.  St.  George’s  habits  were 
well  known  to  him,  and  with  the  utmost 
candour  he  represented  to  Julia  that  his  only 
objection  to  him  was  his  fondness  for  play. 

“ But,”  said  Julia,  in  a conversation  upon 
the  subject, in  reply  to  this  objection,  “my 
dear  guardian,  I have  conversed  seriously 
with  him  on  this  very  topic,  and  he  assures 
me  that  he  has  not  seen  a card  since  the  first 
night  of  our  acquaintance.  He  says,  more- 
over, that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing only  for  want  of  employment,  and  that 
after  we  are  married,  so  many  new  sources 
of  occupation  will  be  opened  to  him,  that  he 
shall  not  feel  the  least  inclination  to  return 
to  his  former  pursuits.” 
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“ But,  my  dear  girl,”  said  the  general,  in 
answer,  “ recollect  for  a moment,  that  after 
you  have  been  for  a short  time  settled  down 
in  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  all  these  new 
sources  of  occupation,  as  you  call  them,  to  a 
mind  accustomed  like  his  to  the  excitement 
of  cards,  will  he  a constantly-returning  mo- 
notony., His  love  for  you  will  no  doubt  for 
a time  restrain  him,  but  being  as  he  is  with- 
out business  or  profession,  he  will  soon  weary 
of  the  sameness  of  home,  and  will  long  for 
some  variety.  His  old  friends,  his  old  com- 
panions, his  old  feelings  will  return,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  plunge  with  re- 
doubled eagerness  into  his  old  habits.” 

“ Oh,  General  Mannington,  you  do  not 
know  St.  George.  A mind  like  his  can  never 
be  long  satisfied  with  pursuits  so  trifling  and 
vain,  not  to  say  so  vicious  and  criminal. 
Even  if  he  should  for  a time  amuse  himself 
with  a social  game,  I have  no  fear  that  he 
will  give  himself  up  again  to  cards.  Be- 
sides, you  pay  me  a poor  compliment  to 
think  that  my  attractions  are  so  inferior  to 
those  of  a few  pieces  of  pasteboard !” 

“ Alas,  my  Julia,  I regret  that  I cannot 
agree  with  you,”  returned  the  general.  “ Of 
St.  George’s  talents  I have  no  doubt.  In 
every  other  respect  he  is  just  the  man  I 
shoidd  select  for  you ; but  my  experience 
satisfies  me  that  when  a man  has  once  par- 
ticipated in  the  unnatural  excitement  of  play, 
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nothing  will  ever  wean  him  from  the  unhal- 
lowed pursuit.  I can  never  consent.  You 
will  be  of  age  in  a year.  Your  property  and 
your  person  will  then  be  at  your  own  disposal ; 
until  then  it  is  useless  to  make  application  to 
me.  My  mind  is  resolved.”  With  much 
impatience  and  many  complaints  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  her  guardian,  as  they  called  it, 
the  lovers  were  compelled  to  wait  the  pre- 
scribed time,  and  were  then  married  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  the  good  general,  who  con- 
tinued to  oppose  the  match  to  the  last. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  St.  George  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  both  of  his  parents, — a 
loss  which  he  felt  very  deeply,  and  which  the 
inheritance  of  a large  fortime  which  thereby 
accrued  to  him  did  not  for  some  tune  seem 
to  alleviate. 

About  this  time,  being  out  on  an  excursion 
accompanied  by  a few  friends,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  appearance  of  this  spot,  and 
observing  at  once,  with  the  eye  of  a lover  of 
nature,  the  capabilities  of  the  place,  he  pur- 
chased the  estate.  The  summer  following 
he  planned,  and  shortly  before  I was  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance  he  had  completed, 
the  building  he  then  occupied. 

Immersed  in  the  cares  of  building  and  of 
improving  his  grounds,  constantly  surrounded 
by  architects,  painters,  and  gardeners,  St. 
George  had  thus  far  not  discovered  the  slight- 
est disposition  to  return  to  his  old  amuse- 
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ment.  Indeed,  the  only  relaxations  he  al- 
lowed himself  were  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
theatre,  and  now  and  then  a ride  into  the 
country.  After  so  much  bustle  of  building 
and  furnishing  and  moving,  he  seemed  really 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  management  of  his  estate, 
the  society  of  his  wife,  and  the  prattle  of  his 
little  girl,  who  was  born  the  second  year  of 
their  marriage. 

But  to  return  to  my  visit.  The  morning 
was  spent  in  a ramble  through  the  grounds, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  charming  views 
to  be  observed  from  different  parts  of  Fallen- 
berg’s  estate.  After  dinner,  for  which  the 
exercise  of  the  forenoon  had  given  me  an 
unwonted  appetite,  I took  my  leave,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  to  town,  highly  delighted 
with  my  visit.  Tiger  was  not  allowed  to  ac- 
company me.  Julia  and  her  husband  in- 
sisted upon  retaining  him,  and,  having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  little  Julia,  he  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  remain  behind. 

From  this  time  I continued  to  visit  them 
as  opportunity  presented,  and  became  an  in- 
timate friend  of  botb.  They  had  not  many 
relatives,  no  near  ones  at  all.  They  had  not 
many  acquaintances.  They  seemed  wrapt 
up  in  each  other,  and  living  as  they  did 
several  miles  from  town,  their  city  friends 
seldom  visited  them,  and  they  did  not  appear 
to  regret  it. 

The  summer  had  now  passed,  the  autumn 
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leaf  had  faded,  the  snow  began  to  fall.  No 
employment  was  afforded  by  the  garden  or 
the  grounds.  All  the  buildings  were  com- 
plete. The  house  was  finished  and  furnished; 
and  it  appeared  to  me,  when  I rode  out  to 
see  them  occasionally,  that  Fallenberg  began 
to  look  tired  and  weary.  Indeed,  one  day 
at  dinner  he  complained  that  the  country 
was  very  well  for  summer,  “but,”  said  he, 
“ when  winter  comes  with  his  snowy  cover  - 
ing, the  country  is  dreary  and  dull.”  Julia 
looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  at  length  ex- 
claimed, 

“ Oh,  how  can  you  say  so,  dear  St.  George ; 
the  winter  is  the  dearest  of  all  the  seasons  to 
me.  What  can  be  more  beautiful,  nay,  more 
sublime,  than  the  wild  and  stormy  winter, 
more  especially  when  you  contrast  the  tem- 
pest which  rages  without  with  the  quiet  and 
repose  which  prevails  within  ? Winter  is  pe- 
culiarly the  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  home 
and  of  social  pleasures.  The  bright,  blazing 
fire,  the  cheerful  countenances  around  it,  the 
well-stored  library, — with  all  these  sources 
of  happiness,  how  can  the  winter  be  dull  ?” 

“ You  talk  like  a woman,  dearest,”  re- 
turned he,  “ whose  thoughts  are  all  concen- 
trated in  home  and  home-bred  joys.” 

Julia  made  no  reply,  but  a sad  look  seemed 
reproachfully  to  say,  “Your  happiness  was 
once  to  be  found  alone  at  home.” 

I suggested  the  convenience  of  a house  in 
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town  for  the  winter.  To  this  proposition 
Julia  objected,  and  indeed  her  husband  inti- 
mated that  he  had  expended  so  liberally,  not 
to  say  lavishly,  in  the  purchase  of  his  coun- 
try house  and  in  the  ornament  of  his  grounds, 
that  his  fortune,  though  affluent,  would  not 
admit  of  his  keeping  two  establishments. 
At  the  notion  of  boarding  both  revolted,  and 
after  some  few  remarks  upon  the  difference 
of  town  and  country  living,  the  conversation 
subsided. 

The  weather  had  been  so  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant and  stormy,  that  for  the  several  fol- 
lowing weeks  I did  not  visit  the  Fallenbergs; 
but  one  morning  in  January  the  sun  rose 
beautifully,  the  earth’s  icy  covering  glittered 
in  its  beams,  and  the  temperature  was  so 
mild,  that  I was  tempted  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Reddingham.  I found  both  my  friends 
at  home,  and  was  invited  to  partake  of  an 
early  dinner,  Julia  remarking,  “St.  George 
has  concluded  to  amuse  himself  by  engaging 
a little  in  business  since  you  w'ere  here,  and 
we  accommodate  our  hours  to  his  engage- 
ments.” 

“ And  is  it  not  more  convenient,”  I in- 
quired, “ to  dine  after  the  business  of  the  day 
is  over,  and  to  feel  that  the  remainder  of  it 
is  to  be  devoted  to  quiet  and  home?” 

“ I have  often  made  the  same  remark  to 
St.  George,”  replied  Julia;  “but  somehow 
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lie  is  more  peremptory  than  he  used  to  be, 
and  he  will  have  his  own  way.” 

This  she  said  half  laughing,  and  yet  there 
was  a shade  on  her  brow  that  showed  it  was 
not  wholly  a jest.  We  dined,  and  I then 
set  off  for  town  with  Fallenberg,  who  told 
me  where  his  coimting-room  was,  and  rather 
coldly,  as  I thought,  invited  me  to  call  and 
see  him.  This  at  the  time  I declined ; but 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  being  obliged 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  seeing  his  little  tin  sign  at  the  door, 
I concluded  to  take  opportunity  to  look  in 
on  him.  He  was  not  in,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  his  having  been  there  the 
whole  afternoon.  It  appeared  strange  to  me, 
after  he  had  discovered  so  much  anxiety  to 
come  into  town,  and  seasonably,  that  he 
should  have  left  so  soon  ; but  supposing  that 
he  had  accomplished  his  object  sooner  than 
he  had  expected  and  returned  home,  I thought 
no  more  of  the  matter. 

After  this  time,  although  I occasionally 
called  at  Fallenberg's  counting-room,  and 
once  or  twice  found  him  there,  I saw  no 
more  of  Julia  until  the  following  March, 
when  I again  visited  them,  and  found  that 
St.  George’s  early  dining  still  continued,  and 
that  he  spent  all  his  afternoons  and  evenings 
away  from  home,  although  he  generally  re- 
turned as  early  as  ten  or  eleven  o’clock. 
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Surely,  thought  I,  there  must  be  a great 
change  here,  and  something  mysterious. 
Here  is  a man,  something  of  a bon  vivant, 
fond  of  ease  and  comfort,  engaging  in  a 
kind  of  business  which  obliges  him  to  hurry 
through  his  dinner,  and  spend  all  his  after- 
noons and  evenings  away  from  home.  What 
can  this  business  be  so  peculiar,  which  re- 
quires no  attention  in  the  morning,  when  other 
people  are  most  busy,  and  is  to  be  transacted 
when  most  others  are  at  rest?  I did  not 
cease  to  wonder,  although  I made  no  re- 
mark. 

Every  thing  at  home  seemed  to  wear  the 
same  appearance.  Mutual  confidence  ap- 
peared still  to  continue  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  Fallenberg  seemed  as  pleasant 
and  cheerful  as  ever,  and  they  were  both  as 
cordial  to  me.  I did  not  stay  to  dine  that 
afternoon,  although  warmly  solicited  to  do  so, 
having  an  engagement  to  meet  with  a supper 

party  in  town,  at  a house  then  kept  by  G , 

who  is  since  dead.  This  was  a house  in 
those  days  much  frequented  by  clubs,  parties, 
&c.  Going  to  keep  my  appointment,  I was 
accidentally  shown  by  the  servant  into  the 
wrong  room,  where,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, I discovered  what  Fallenberg’s  busi- 
ness was. 

I there  found  him  engaged  with  five  other 
young  men  of  great  respectability,  with  most 
of  whom  I was  acquainted,  playing  at  vingt 
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un.  Apologizing  for  my  mistake,  and  being 
about  to  withdraw,  I was  urgently  requested 
to  remain  and  join  the  party.  As  my  own 
company  had  not  yet  assembled,  and  the 
game  was  one  which  almost  any  number  can 
play  at,  I sat  down  for  a few  moments, 
prompted  principally  by  curiosity  to  observe 
the  proceedings  of  a friend  in  whom  by  this 
time  I'  felt  a more  than  usual  interest. 

At  the  moment  I came  in,  Fallenberg  was 
dealing.  He  had  divided  five  times  on  tens ; 
in  other  words,  he  had  taken  and  was  betting 
on  five  different  hands.  Four  of  the  party 
were  betting  one  pound  each,  but  one  of 
them  I saw  had  laid  on  the  table  a bank- 
note for  twenty  pounds  of  the  United  States 
bank.  This  I recognized,  because  the  bills 
of  that  denomination  were  larger  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  adversary  who  was  betting  twenty 
pounds  had  divided  twice.  Great  interest 
was  manifested  at  the  table.  The  ordinary 
probability  was,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
about  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  would  be  won 
by  Fallenberg.  The  hands  were  now  made. 
Fallenberg  had  shown  his  hands,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  remarkably  favourable,  four  of 
them  being  twenty  each,  and  the  other  eight- 
een, when  his  antagonist  turned  over  his  two 
hands  and  showed  twenty-one  in  each,  he 
having  divided  on  aces,  and  succeeded  in  fill- 
ing both,  which  made  them  the  best  hands 
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at  the  table.  Pie  consequently  won  on  each 
hand  double  of  all  the  five  hands  of  Fallen- 
berg.  Winning  singly  on  five  hands  would 
have  been  one  hundred  pounds ; of  course, 
winning  double  twice  of  tbe  whole  five,  made 
four  hundred  pounds,  which  was  thus  lost 
by  St.  George  in  about  five  minutes  by  the 
tiu-ning  up  of  a dozen  cards.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  twenty  pounds  is  a very  heavy 
bet  on  this  game,  much  more  heavy  than  it 
would  be  on  any  ordinary  game,  as  the  above 
incident  shows,  the  chance  of  doubling  occurs 
so  often.  The  usual  bet  is  from  one  to  four 
shillings.  The  company  present  did  not 
however  seem  to  regard  this  as  any  thing 
very  unusual  with  them ; one  of  them,  the 
moment  it  was  over,  coolly  asking  the  waiter 
for  a cigar,  and  another  for  a glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  while  the  remainder  were  busy 
with  their  new  hands.  I wanted  no  further 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  St.  George’s 
business.  It  was  evident  that  bis  afternoons 
and  evenings,  during  the  whole  winter,  had 
been  spent  in  play,  with  a company  consisting 
in  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  ten  or  a dozen.  As 
the  individuals  were  all  well  known  to  each 
other,  being  men  of  all  professions,  and  all 
of  them  of  very  respectable  standing  in  so- 
ciety, they  did  not  consider  it  or  call  it  gam- 
bling, but  only  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
pastime  for  a winter  afternoon  and  evening. 
Thus  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  some- 
n 
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times  every  day,  always  as  often  as  three 
times  a-week.  The  meeting  usually  closed 
with  a supper  of  delicacies,  accompanied  by 
rich  and  expensive  wines,  and  although 
sometimes  protracted  until  twelve,  generally 
closed  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing. These  particulars  I ascertained  subse- 
quently; for  St.  George,  finding  that  the 
discovery  had  been  made,  attempted  no  con- 
cealment, and  frequently  afterwards  invited 
me  to  join  their  party,  which  I did  several 
times  at  the  same  place.  The  above-named 
sum  was  the  largest  I ever  saw  lost  at  any  one 
time.  Whether  they  played  with  more  cau- 
tion when  I was  with  them,  or  whether  in 
fact  this  amount  was  larger  than  was  usually 
played  for,  I know  not.  However,  the  loss  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  was  a very  common 
occurrence. 

In  addition  to  any  losses  which  might  he 
sustained  by  the  players,  the  charge  of  the 
host  for  their  entertainment  was  at  least  one 
pound  each  for  every  meeting:  so  that  if 
nothing  were  eventually  lost  at  play,  the  ex- 
pense of  one  hundred  days  at  one  pound,  for 
they  met  at  least  as  often  as  one  hundred 
times  in  the  course  of  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring,  would  be  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
Certainly,  one  or  two  of  the  persons  present 
lived,  as  I knew,  on  salaries  of  two  and  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose  even  their  proportion 
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of  the  expenses.  I became  satisfied  that  one 
at  least  of  the  party  did  not  lose,  although  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  guilty 
of  any  dishonesty.  The  operation  was  this. 
Darkfield,  that  was  his  name,  was  a salary 
officer  with  an  income  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  When  he  lost  beyond  a cer- 
tain sum,  he  never  paid,  but  managed  to 
have  it  played  off,  as  it  is  called.  When  he 
won,  it  being  generally  from  those  among 
the  company  who  were  rich,  he  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  was  the  same  per- 
son who  won  four  hundred  pounds  of  Fal- 
lenberg.  At  another  time  when  they  were 
playing,  Darkfield  had  been  betting  boldly 
with  the  hope  of  another  windfall  like  the 
former,  until  he  had  lost  one  hundred  pounds 
more  than  he  could  pay.  Fallenberg  again 
was  dealing,  .and  knowing  Darkfield’s  po- 
verty, too  generous  to  wish  to  distress  him, 
he  readily  allowed  him  to  bet  large  sums, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  almost 
certain  that  he  would  win  them ; so  that  in 
fact  on  that  very  same  evening,  Darkfield 
not  only  paid  the  one  hundred  pounds  by 
playing,  that  is,  played  it  off,  but  actually 
won  of  St.  George  about  twenty  pounds 
more. 

My  visits  still  continued  to  be  frequent  at 
Reddingham,  but  of  course  I said  nothing  to 
Julia  of  the  nature  of  her  husband’s  business. 
She,  poor  soul,  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
h 2 
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of  its  character,  but  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
that  he  had  found  an  employment  which  ap- 
peared to  occupy  his  time  agreeably,  although 
I perceived  from  her  conversation  that  he  was 
absent  from  home  more  than  she  liked. 

Spring  at  last  arrived  with  all  its  beauties, 
and  once  more  it  afforded  an  incessant  and 
healthful  employment  to  Fallenberg,  who  for 
the  time  seemed  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by  it. 
The  convivial  meetings  were  suspended  du- 
ring the  summer  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  evenings. 

Early  in  the  following  autumn  I sailed  for 
Europe,  where  I remained  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter  and  spring.  On  my  return  to 
Boston,  one  of  my  first  visits  was  to  the  Fal- 
lenbergs.  I found  them  as  usual,  although 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  profusion 
in  their  housekeeping.  Many  little  contri- 
vances had  been  introduced  obviously  for  the 
sake  of  economy.  These  I should  scarcely  have 
noticed  if  they  had  disclosed  themselves  to  me 
gradually  as  they  were  from  time  to  time 
adopted  ; but  returning  after  a considerable 
absence,  the  change  from  their  old  habits  of 
extravagance  immediately  struck  me.  Whe- 
ther this  change  was  the  consequence  of  a loss 
of  property,  or  only  of  a more  prudent  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Fallenberg,  such  as  a man 
frequently  acquires  after  he  begins  to  feel  the 
responsibility  of  a family,  1 could  not  then  de- 
termine. Everything  appeared  to  have  gone 
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well  with  the  family,  and  Julia  was  now  evi- 
dently in  a situation  which  promised  to  make 
her  husband  soon  tho  father  of  another  in- 
fant. 

That  summer  hastened  away : and  on  wing- 
ed messengers  flew  the  hours  which  were  big 
with  the  fate  of  poor  St.  George.  With  the 
long  evenings  again  commenced  Fallenberg’s 
business,  to  which,  like  other  persons  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  he  returned  with  re- 
doubled eagerness  after  a temporary  cessa- 
tion. It  may  be  asked  why  I did  not  inter- 
fere by  advice  and  counsel.  In  the  first  place 
I was  entirely  ignorant  of  St.  George’s  affairs. 
His  resources  appeared  to  me  to  be  inex- 
haustible ; and  besides  I did  not  then  see  any 
great  harm  in  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  rest  of  us,  that 
cards  were  an  innocent  and  pleasant  amuse- 
ment, and  that  if  we  lost  one  night,  why  it 
was  to  our  own  set,  and  we  should  win  it  back 
at  another  time.  In  fact,  it  was  a common  re- 
mark, that  we  considered  money  lost  at  cards 
as  only  lent  to  a good  debtor,  who  would  cer- 
tainly repay  it.  Moreover,  I did  not  see  so 
much  of  the  club  this  winter  as  usual,  having, 
fortunately  for  myself,  other  engagements  to 
occupy  me,  which  did  not  however  prevent  me 
from  keeping  up  my  usual  intercourse  with 
Fallenberg  and  liis  family.  By  about  Janu- 
ary and  February,  a striking  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  affairs  was  observable.  At 
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my  visits  I occasionally  missed  a piece  of  fur- 
niture or  a picture.  In  particular  1 noticed  the 
absence  of  a picture  of  Lady  Shirley,  copied 
from  an  original  by  Van  Dyke,  a portrait 
which  Julia  had  always  highly  valued,  fancy- 
ing that  it  resembled  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  lost  in  her  early  childhood. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  Fallenberghad 
gradually  become  embarrassed.  Having,  al- 
most before  he  thought  of  it,  lost  all  his  ready 
money,  he  was  induced  to  stake  very  large 
sums,  in  the  hope — a hope  which  I believe  is 
always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a gambler 
— of  winning  back  the  money  he  had  lost. 
This  expectation  was  not  realized  ; on  the 
contrary,  new  losses  followed,  and  his  bank 
and  insurance  stocks,  in  which  his  father  left 
him  large  investments,  were  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  this  horrible  foe  to  human  happi- 
ness. At  length,  his  necessities  became  such 
that  his  house  was  gradually  dismantled  to 
satisfy  this  insatiable  appetite.  Among  other 
things  which  he  sold,  was  this  picture  of  Lady 
Shirley,  for  which,  having  been  offered  a high 
price,  not  all  his  love  for  his  wife,  or  his 
wife’s  love  of  the  picture,  could  prevent  his 
selling  it.  In  the  meantime  his  ordinary  bills 
for  household  and  other  expenses  had  remain- 
ed unpaid.  Thus  he  continued  for  a few  short 
months  longer,  until  his  baker,  his  butcher, 
his  grocer,  and  other  tradesmen,  having  a 
suspicion  of  the  way  in  which  his  money  went. 
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and  being  tired  of  waiting  for  more  than  a 
year’s  credit,  at  length  determined  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  fell  at  once 
upon  his  houshold  furniture  with  writs  and 
attachments. 

In  short,  the  catastrophe  of  my  tale  hastens 
on  like  a gambler's  fate.  Tire  property  was 
sacrificed  by  a forced  sale.  His  other  personal 
property  had  gone  before.  His  real  estate 
was  already  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  was 
worth.  The  necessity  of  moving  from  the 
house  occurred  just  before  the  time  of  Julia’s 
confinement.  The  shock  of  all  this,  together 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  cause,  which  had 
been  abruptly  communicated  by  a neighbour, 
was  too  great  for  one  in  her  delicate  circum- 
stances. She  woke  suddenly  from  a dream  of 
happiness,  to  sink,  fortunately  for  herself,  into 
the  arms  of  death. 

Fallenberg  himself,  within  a year  after  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  died  a raving  maniac.  Their 
lovely  daughter  was  thus  left  unprotected, 
helpless  and  destitute.  As  I have  mentioned 
before,  her  parents  had  no  near  relations  liv- 
ing. There  was  no  one  to  support  or  shelter 
her,  and  she  is  at  this  moment  living  in  this 
city,  reduced  from  affluence,  from  ease,  from 
luxury,  from  everything  that  was  splendid 
and  elegant,  to  a condition  of  .almost  menial 
dependence  by  the  deplorable  folly  of  her  pa- 
rent. 
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THE  SUICIDE. 


George  Adson  was  left  by  Ills  parents  an 
orphan.  He  had  a sister  and  a younger  bro- 
ther. In  his  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
talent  for  business  and  his  skill  in  figures. 
These  qualities,  together  with  a first-rate  re- 
putation for  honesty  and  integrity',  recom- 
mended him  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  mercantile  houses  in  the  city,  by 
whom  he  was  offered  an  honourable  and,  con- 
sidering his  youth,  a very  lucrative  situation. 

Here  George  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  in  a very  short  time,  the  most  unlimited 
confidence  being  reposed  in  his  uprightness, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  books  and  cash  of 
the  concern. 

The  sister  of  Adson  was  a lovely  girl,  and 
both  herself  and  her  brother  were  solely  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  support, — a dependence 
however  which  they  did  not  feel,  for  he  had 
a generous  and  noble  nature,  and  it  seemed 
to  give  him  pleasure  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  Soon  after  obtaining  the  situation 
above  mentioned,  be  placed  them  both  at  the 
most  celebrated  schools,  and  defrayed  their 
whole  expenses  out  of  his  own  salary.  It  did 
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not  seem  to  be  an  object  with  him,  as  it  is 
with  many  young  men,  merely  to  hoard  up 
his  income  until  it  should  have  increased  to 
such  a sum  as  to  form  a capital, — a disposition, 
by  the  way,  very  commendable  where  it  does 
not  interfere  with  other  duties.  He  parted 
with  his  money  as  freely  for  his  brother  and 
sister  as  for  himself;  nay  more,  he  would 
often  economize  himself  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
ding them,  not  merely  with  things  necessary, 
but  with  every  convenience  and  luxury. 

In  the  meantime  George  had  by  no  means 
neglected  intellectual  culture.  He  read,  he 
studied.  His  father  was  a man  of  literature 
as  well  as  of  business.  He  had  early  taught 
his  son,  that  it  was  as  necessary  for  a mer- 
chant to  be  well-informed  as  for  a lawyer  or 
a doctor,  and  had  set  him  the  example — an 
example  by  which  his  son  profited.  He  was 
a proficient  in  chemistry,  understood  perfect- 
ly and  could  speak  fluently  both  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  music.  Indeed,  it  was  generally 
thought  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a figure  in  the 
world,  where  his  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments must  be  sooner  or  later  fully  apprecia- 
ted. All  this  talent,  all  this  information,  all 
this  cultivation  of  mind,  all  this  fraternal  af- 
fection, could  not  preserve  him  from  the  in- 
sidious seduction  of  the  all-absorbing  passion 
for  play. 
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Adson  was  accustomed  to  see  his  friends,  his 
father  and  others  play  whist  in  his  childhood, 
and  had  never,  for  a moment,  supposed  that 
there  was,  or  could  be,  anything  wrong  in  this, 
as  he  called  it,  innocent  amusement.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  playing  it  all  his  life,  and 
at  about,  or  a little  before,  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  service  where  he  then  was,  he 
had  joined  what  is  called  a whist  club. 

To  show  from  how  small  a beginning  may 
arise  a great  evil,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  standing  rules  of  the  club  were,  that  no 
bet  should  exceed  one  shilling,  that  they  ne- 
ver should  commence  a new  game  after  ele- 
ven o’clock,  and  that  the  bill  should  never  ex- 
ceed two  shillings  each,  excepting  once  a year, 
when  they  celebrated  their  anniversary,  and 
a little  more  latitude  was  allowed.  It  was 
also  understood  that  they  should  meet  only 
once  a-week. 

The  occasion  of  their  breaking  over  the 
three  first  rules  was  this  : one  of  the  members 
had  invited  a young  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  meet  with  them.  On  sitting  down, 
he  proposed  as  his  usual  bet,  one  pound; 
this  startled  the  party,  but  they  did  not  like 
to  displease  a guest,  and  accordingly  com- 
plied with  his  desire,  in  consequence  of  which 
as  no  one  wished  to  leave  off  much  the  loser, 
the  sitting  was  protracted  until  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  of  course  an  unusual  supply  of 
refreshments  was  necessary,  and  thus,  by  one 
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accidental  circumstance,  all  the  rules  which 
they  had  devised  to  restrain  themselves  from 
improper  excess,  were  broken  through  and 
disregarded.  It  was  not  easy  to  restore  things 
to  their  old  state.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
temptation  did  not  occur  again  immediately, 
but  the  excitement  of  high  play  having  once 
been  felt,  it  was  not  easy  afterwards  to  return 
to  any  moderate  bet. 

It  is  said  that  the  tiger  who  has  never  tas- 
ted human  flesh  is  almost  harmless,  but  once 
let  liim  be  driven  by  the  keenness  of  hunger 
to  feast  on  man,  and  his  ferocity  can  never 
afterwards  be  tamed.  He  craves  for  blood, and 
can  be  satisfied  only  with  carnage.  Gaming 
is  something  like  this.  Before  one  ever  plays 
for  money,  he  cares  little  about  cards,  but 
the  passion  for  gambling  having  once  been 
excited  by  a bet,  however  small,  can  never 
afterwards  be  satisfied  with  playing  for  mere 
amusement.  With  savage  cruelty  it  seeks  its 
own  selfish  gratification,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, and,  without  mercy,  satiates  its  ap- 
petite in  the  destruction  of  its  unfortunate 
victims. 

The  club  could  never  afterwards  be  induced 
to  return  to  their  original  bet,  although  a re- 
gard for  decency  impelled  them  to  observe 
more  regular  hours.  Still  for  a time  they  ad- 
hered to  the  system  of  weekly  meetings  only, 
but  this  rule  also  was  violated,  by  the  same 
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means  which  overturned  the  others.  Another 
guest  from  abroad  was  introduced,  who  re- 
mained with  them  all  the  evening.  At  its 
close  he  remarked,  that  he  should  stay  in  town 
one  night  more,  and  should  like  to  meet  them 
again.  This  proved  too  strong  a temptation 
to  most  of  the  members,  and  by  this  time  they 
had  become  so  much  interested,  that  a much 
slighter  inducement  would  have  proved  suffi- 
cient. The  club  therefore  met  the  next  night, 
and  now,  having  completely  emancipated 
themselves  from  all  restraint,  they  no  longer 
kept  within  any  limits  of  times,  or  seasons,  or 
sums. 

This  result  was  some  time  in  arriving,  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  habit,  Adson  had 
many  misgivings  ; but  he  invariably  came  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  what  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  could  not  be  wrong;  that  a 
game  of  whist  was  innocent,  and  that  as  it  only 
occupied  his  evenings,  and  did  not  encroach 
upon  the  time  of  his  employers  or  interfere 
with  their  business,  there  was  no  harm  that 
could  come  of  it.  Where  then  was  his  high 
and  generous  ambition  ? where  was  his  lite- 
rary taste,  his  love  of  books  and  of  science? 
Alas  ! he  had  no  more  time  to  devote  to  such 
pursuits.  Every  hour,  every  moment  that 
could  be  withdrawn  from  business,  was  de- 
voted either  to  the  study  of  Hoyle,  or  the 
practice  of  his  games.  Even  his  affection 
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for  his  brother  and  sister,  his  only  relatives, 
was  deadened  hy  his  greater  love  for  much 
less  worthy  objects. 

The  natural  effects  of  this  course  soon  be- 
gan to  he  experienced,  a want  ot  funds.  1 his 
want  was  supplied  hy  depredations  upon  the 
cash  of  his  employers.  Adson  easily  satisfied 
his  conscience.  It  was  only  taking  his  salary 
in  advance.  It  was  not  until  a very  alarm- 
ing run  of  ill-luck  had  tempted  him  to  appro- 
priate a large  sum,  that  he  became  aware  of 
the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  he  was 
standing.  It  was  then  too  late  to  retreat,  at 
least  he  thought  so.  Let  it  be  remembered 
however,  by  every  one  whom  a similar 
thoughtlessness  may  reduce  to  the  same  con- 
dition, that  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent. 
Anything  is  better  than  to  persist  in  doing 
wrong,  merely  from  the  belief  that  it  is  too 
late  to  retrieve  a mischief  already  done.  This 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  this  unfortunate  young  man.  Instead  of 
facing  the  evil  boldly,  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  wrong  he  had  done  his  employers, 
and  endeavouring  to  retrace  his  steps,  which  it 
was  not  even  then  too  late  to  do,  he  rushed  on 
to  greater  excesses. 

The  sum  Adson  had  embezzled  being  too 
great  for  him  ever  to  hope  to  replace  by  ordi- 
nary  means,  even  by  the  most  unexpected  run 
of  luck  at  cards,  he  adopted  another  method 
of  procuring  it.  He  engaged  in  lottery 
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speculations.  This  was  before  lotteries  were 
prohibited  by  law.  No  scheme  was  now  got 
up  in  which  he  had  not  tickets ; and  some- 
times he  would  buy  half  the  tickets  in  one 
lottery  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  prize. 
It  would  scarcely  be  believed,  if  the  sums 
were  stated  which  this  infatuated  youth  wasted 
in  the  idle  hope  of  drawing  prizes  which  would 
again  make  him  square,  and  restore  his  peace 
of  mind. 

In  the  meantime  his  situation  was  no  plea- 
sant one.  His  books  were  kept  by  means  of 
false  entries,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
blind  confidence  of  his  employers  that  the 
fraud  was  not  detected.  How  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  him  as  well  as  for  them,  if  in- 
stead of  trusting  entirely  to  his  honesty,  they 
had  from  time  to  time  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  their  books ! Let  merchants  and 
others  beware  how  they  expose  young  men 
to  temptation.  If  they  are  guilty  of  such  fol- 
ly, some  part  of  the  sin,  and  certainly  all  the 
loss,  will  fall  upon  themselves. 

Lotteries  were  as  little  profitable  to  Adson 
as  cards.  Drawing  after  drawing,  scheme  after 
scheme,  only  made  him  still  poorer.  Any 
one  may  conceive  his  agony.  He  was  safe 
no  moment.  When  lie  went  to  the  counting- 
room  in  the  morning,  he  knew  not  but  detec- 
tion might  that  day  overtake  him.  When  he 
left  for  a few  moments  during  the  day,  he 
could  not  tell  but  that  some  accidental  refer- 
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ence  to  the  hooks  or  accounts,  during  his  ab- 
sence, might  bring  his  misconduct  to  light. 
His  frauds  had  by  this  time  become  so  nume- 
rous, that  a very  slight  examination  would  at 
once  have  excited  suspicion  and  discovered 
the  whole.  Several  circumstances  had  already 
transpired  which  it  required  all  his  shrewd- 
ness and  promptness  to  explain  satisfactorily, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  large  dealings  and 
extensive  transactions  of  the  company,  no- 
thing coidd  have  saved  him.  Thus  affairs 
went  with  him.  His  days  were  spent  in  trem- 
bling anxiety,  his  nights  in  excessive  dissipa- 
tion, in  the  vain  hope  that  care  and  trouble 
might  be  drowned  for  a moment,  and  forgot- 
ten in  the  excitement  occasioned  by  good 
cheer  and  play. 

The  end  came  at  last.  One  Saturday  a 
considerable  sum  was  missing  ; and  although 
George  endeavoured,  as  he  had  often  done  be- 
fore on  other  similar  occasions, to  explain  its 
loss,  and  satisfy  one  of  the  partners,  that  it 
appeared  to  be  lost  merely  in  consequence  of 
a mistake  in  balancing  accounts,  this  did  not 
satisfy  him.  It  became  a subject  of  conver- 
sation with  all  the  members  of  the  firm.  Sus- 
picions were  excited  by  this  and  several  for- 
mer mysterious  circumstances,  and  although 
it  did  not  point  particularly  at  Adson,  yet  it 
was  determined  that  there  should  be  a strict 
and  minute  examination  of  all  the  books ; and 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  partners  and  clerks 
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were  directed  to  meet  on  Saturday  evening 
at  the  counting-room,  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly. 

All  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  ex- 
cepting Adson,  and  the  examination  had  con- 
tinued but  a very  little  while,  when  his  ab- 
sence was  easily  accounted  for.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  firm,  they  ascertained 
that  they  had  been  defrauded  of  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  the  result  of  the  investigation 
very  clearly  showed  by  whom.  All  these 
losses  they  might  easily  have  avoided,  by  a 
regular  and  an  habitual  examination  of  their 
hooks  and  accounts,  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  have  preserved  from  destruction  a youth 
who  was  eminently  fitted,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  to  be  at  once  an  ornament  and  a 
blessing  to  his  country. 

It  remains  only  to  relate,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Adson  was  found  the  next  morning,  ly- 
ing near  the  Western  Avenue,  with  liis  throat 
cut,  evidently  by  his  own  hand,  which  even 
in  death  held  with  a firm  grasp  the  instrument 
of  self-destruction.  The  wretched  young  man 
in  a frenzy  of  desperation  had  been  driven  to 
commit  suicide,  convinced  of  the  certainty  of 
detection  in  frauds  and  embezzlements  into 
which  he  was  drawn  solely  by  the  destructive 
vice  of  play, — a vice  which  is  almost  certain  to 
involve  its  determined  votary  in  crime,  in  de- 
spair, and  in  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

keeping  up  appearances. 

It  was  on  a cold  cheerless  day,  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  and 
her  two  daughters  were  seated  in  a comfort- 
able basement  room,  industriously  plying 
their  needles. 

“ It  is  so  cloudy,  that  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  our  having  visitors  to-day,” 
said  the  younger  sister. 

“I  should  be  sorry  to  be  interrupted  this 
morning,”  replied  the  mother ; “for  if  we  do 
not  get  this  piece  of  linen  made  up  before 
Mr.  Edwards  leaves  here,  it  may  be  a long 
time  before  we  meet  with  as  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  sending  on  a package  to  Henry. 
Besides,  I did  not  order  Nathan  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  parlour,  for  wood  is  so  expensive 
this  winter,  that  I do  not  like  to  use  more 
than  is  actually  necessary.” 

“It  seems,  my  dear  mother,”  said  the 
eldest  daughter,  “ that  the  present  custom  of 
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making  morning  calls  must  very  frequently 
break  in  upon  the  duties  and  concerns  of  a 
family.  Instead  of  sitting  ready  dressed  for 
company,  and  wasting  three  or  four  hours 
every  day,  by  being  afraid  to  engage  in  any 
useful  occupation  that  might  appear  unlady- 
like, or  would  not  bear  interruption,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  it  be  generally  understood 
among  our  acquaintance,  that  we  will  re- 
ceive visitors  only  upon  one  day  in  the 
week?” 

“No,  my  dear  Sophia;  no,”  replied  the 
mother,  “ it  would  never  do ; it  would  doubt- 
lessly be  a convenient  and  agreeable  arrange- 
ment to  all  housekeepers ; but  what  would 
the  world  say  ? Every  one  would  make  re- 
marks on  it,  because  it  is  not  the  custom. 
You  have  lived  so  long  in  the  country  with 
your  aunt,  that  your  opinions  and  notions 
are  different  from  every  one  else.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  interruption  when  we  are  very 
much  occupied,  is  to  send  word  ‘ we  are  en- 
gaged.’” 

“But,  mother,  as  it  is  presumed  that  every 
one  who  comes  expects  to  be  admitted  if  we 
are  at  home,  would  it  not  be  more  considerate 
by  such  an  arrangement  to  prevent  their 
meeting  a refusal?  If  any  one  had  walked 
from  a distant  part  of  the  city  to  visit  us, 
would  it  not  be  unkind  to  force  them  to  go 
further  or  to  return  before  they  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  resting?” 
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“ At  Mrs.  Orton’s  school,”  said  Anna,  “ I 
have  always  heard  the  most  fashionable  girls 
remark,  that  their  mothers  directed  their  ser- 
vants to  say  ‘Not  at  home,’  when  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  company ; as  this  was  the 
only  way  of  refusing  visitors  without  offend- 
ing them.” 

“ I have  never  followed  this  custom,  al- 
though it  is  a fashionable  one,”  replied  Mrs. 
Harcourt;  “for  upon  this  your  father  has 
always  laid  a positive  injunction.  He  con- 
siders it  downright  falsehood,  although  I have 
often  tried  to  convince  him  it  is  only  a con- 
ventional phrase,  which  does  not  deceive 
any  one,  because  it  is  used  by  common  con- 
sent.” 

“I  am  glad,  my  dear  mother,”  said  So- 
phia, “ that  you  have  never  made  use  of  it, 
for  I cannot  understand  how  the  frequent 
repetition  of  an  untruth  can  render  it  justifi- 
able.” 

Just  as  Sophia  uttered  these  words,  Anna 
hastily  exclaimed,  “The  Winwoods’ carriage 
has  just  stopped  at  the  door— the  footman 
has  spoken  to  Nathan,  who  is  cleaning  the 
door-plate— and  it  is  now  too  late  to  refuse 
them;  what  shall  we  do?” 

Mrs.  Harcourt  threw  down  her  work,  and 
told  a sen-ant,  who  had  just  entered  the  room, 
to  run  up  the  back  stairs  with  a shovel  of 
coals  to  lay  on  the  wood  in  the  parlour. 
“How  fortunate  it  is,”  said  she,  addressing 
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Soplua,  as  the  housemaid  closed  the  door, 
“ that  your  father  did  not  consent  to  have 
grates  put  in  both  rooms,  as  a wood  fire  can 
be  so  readily  kindled,  that  it  suits  us  much 
better  under  our  present  circumstances.” 

“ Had  we  not  better  ask  them  here,”  said 
Sophia ; I fear  the  parlour  will  be  very  cold 
and  uncomfortable.” 

“ You  talk  like  a simpleton,  sister ; ask  the 
fashionable,  purse-proud  Winwoods  into  this 
room ! It  would  give  them  a fine  piece  of 
gossip  to  circulate,  that  they  found  us  in  a 
basement-room,  littered  with  work,  and  toil- 
ing like  seamstresses.” 

“ I suppose,”  added  the  mother,  with  a 
little  irritation,  “ that  Sophia  would  wish  us 
to  publish  our  poverty  to  the  world.  But  we 
have  no  time  for  discussion  now  ; Nathan 
has  shown  our  visitors  into  the  parlour,  for  I 
heard  the  door  closed.  Sophia,  your  dress 
looks  well  enough  to  see  them.  I will  follow 
as  soon  as  I have  changed  my  cap  and 
shawl.” 

Sophia  was  one  of  those  whose  love  of 
neatness  and  order  causes  them  to  be  well 
dressed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; not 
gaily  or  fashionably,  as  this  term  is  often  un- 
derstood, but  tastefully,  simply,  and  appro- 
priately. But  Anna,  like  all  those  who  are 
fond  of  gay  clothing,  and  who  spend  the  most 
time  at  their  toilet  when  they  are  dressing 
for  company,  and  the  least  when  they  expect 
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to  see  no  one  but  their  own  family,  was  care- 
lessly habited  in  a double  wrapper,  with  her 
curls  still  in  paper. 

When  Sophia  entered  the  parlour,  she  was 
much  gratified  to  find  that  the  Winwoods  were 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  an  old  friend 
of  her  mother’s,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
several  years.  “My  dear  Sophia,”  the  lady 
exclaimed,  “ how  glad  I am  to  see  you ; it 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  for  I thought  you 
were  with  your  aunt  at  llosemount.  You  still 
have  the  bloom  that  you  brought  from  its 
breezy  hills,  and  you  must  not  let  the  gaieties 
of  a city  life  deprive  you  of  it.  Health,  my 
dear  girl,  is  a blessing  that  the  young  know 
not  how  to  appreciate.  What  would  I not 
give,  even  for  a few  days,  such  as  I enjoyed 
in  my  youth,  when  pain  and  sickness  were 
unknown  to  me.  You  find  me  much  altered 
since  I last  saw  you.  I have  come  to  the 

city  in  the  hope  that  Dr. may  he  able 

to  do  something  for  me ; but,  unfortunately, 
my  stay  must  necessarily  be  a short  one.” 

Sophia  saw  that  Mrs.  Stanley  looked 
chilled,  and  that  she  had  wrapped  her  cloak 
closely  around  her;  and  the  thought  of  the 
cold  parlour  in  which  they  were  sitting  made 
her  cheeks  glow  with  painful  feelings.  She 
longed  to  ask  her  and  her  young  companions 
down  to  their  plain  and  comfortable  family 
room,  for  she  could  not  think  that  their  little 
work-baskets  and  their  sewing  could  be  con- 
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sidered  as  litter  ; but  she  knew  her  mother’s 
regard  for  appearances,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  submit. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  very  much  pleased  to 
meet  Mrs.  Stanley,  felt  for  her  ill-health,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Winwoods,  might 
have  been  induced  to  ask  her  into  a room 
whose  temperature  was  more  suitable  to  an 
invalid ; but  “ what  will  the  Winwoods 
think?”  checked  her  feeling  for  her  friend. 
She  felt  that  some  apology  was  necessary,  and 
said  that  she  feared  the  parlour  was  not  suf- 
ficiently warm  for  her ; that  her  servant-man 
had  been  unusually  backward  in  his  work 
that  morning. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied  that  they  were  very 
early  visitors,  but  that  she  was  so  anxious  to 
see  them,  that  she  waved  all  ceremony. 

Sophia  saw  with  regret  that  Mrs.  Stanley 
was  obliged  to  shorten  her  visit  on  account 
of  the  coldness  of  the  room,  and  she  deeply 
felt  this  sacrifice  of  kind  and  true  hospitality 
to  the  ostentation  of  fashion.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Harcourt  was  a wealthy  merchant,  and 
the  son  was  a junior  partner  at  the  time  of 
old  Mr.  Harcourt’s  death.  When  the  large 
fortune  was  divided  into  ten  portions,  as  his 
was  not  considered  sufficient  to  retire  upon, 
he  continued  in  business.  Upon  his  mar- 
riage, with  the  common  mistake  of  those 
whose  parents  have  lived  in  affluence,  he 
commenced  a style  of  living  better  suited  to 
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liis  father’s  wealth  than  his  own.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  his  affairs  became  embar- 
rassed, and  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing  his  expenses  from  exceeding  his 
income.  After  struggling  on  for  many  years, 
he  found  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
it  was  necessary  to  lessen  his  household  ex- 
penditures, by  giving  fewer  entertainments, 
by  keeping  a less  luxurious  table,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  his  servants.  He  freely 
confided  his  situation  to  his  wife,  and  thus 
secured  her  co-operation. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  fond  of  style  and  of 
fashion,  and  she  taxed  her  ingenuity  to  keep 
up  appearances  in  her  parlours,  by  practising 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  carriage  was  kept  for  ostenta- 
tion, but  the  horses  were  privately  sold,  and 
a pair  of  the  same  colour  were  hired  for  occa- 
sional use.  The  man-servant  was  retained, 
the  chambermaid  and  laundress  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  two  women  left  were  required 
to  do  double  work.  Sophia  was  sent  for,  and 
with  her  able  assistance  and  the  little  that 
Anna  knew,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
fashionable  boarding-school,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
managed  to  do  without  a seamstress.  One 
or  two  dinners  in  the  year,  and  one  evening 
party  in  the  winter,  were  the  sum  total  of 
their  entertainments  ; and  to  make  up  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  these,  the  family  and 
servants  were  kept  on  meagre  diet  for  se- 
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vend  weeks.  Mrs.  Harcourt  congratulated 
herself  that  by  this  management  she  had 
still  maintained  the  show  of  wealth,  and  had 
materially  assisted  her  husband  by  sufficiently 
reducing  their  expenditures.  But  in  both 
she  was  grievously  mistaken;  she  neither 
deceived  the  keen-sighted  public,  nor  lived 
suitably  to  her  husband’s  income. 

What  folly,  what  madness,  to  persevere  in 
the  Sisyphus  labour  of  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  wealth  where  no  reality  exists  ! 
The  heart-burnings,  the  frequent  mortifica- 
tions, the  daily  harrowing  of  their  pride,  that 
all  are  obliged  to  endure  who  maintain  tliis 
struggle,  ought  to  be  enough  to  deter  every 
one  from  making  the  attempt.  The  decep- 
tion never  succeeds,  even  with  the  most  in- 
genious contrivance  and  most  skilful  ma- 
nagement. But  in  the  path  of  undissembling 
honesty  and  plain  truth,  every  thing  is  se- 
cured— domestic  comfort,  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, and  the  respect  of  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A FASHIONABLE  FAMILY. 

The  Winwoods  occupied  the  highest  place  in 
the  fashionable  world,  and  they  were  acknow- 
ledged standards  of  modern  gentility.  The 
dress  of  the  Miss  Winwoods  so  accurately 
reflected  the  various  phases  of  fashion,  that 
the  pages  of  “ La  Belle  Assemble”  needed 
no  longer  to  be  consulted.  Mr.  Winwood’s 
dinners,  and  Mrs.  Winwood’s  evening  as- 
semblies were  always  the  true  style — in  the 
last  imported  European  imitations. 

Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  family  was 
carried  on  in  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The 
Ann  of  Winwood  and  Co.  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  enterprising  houses  of 
the  day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  staked 
in  their  daring  speculations,  smaller  sums 
were  trifles  not  worth  risking.  In  their 
splendid  household  establishment,  nothing 
ivas  considered  too  extravagant  for  their 
means.  In  re-furnishing  a drawing-room,  or 
in  making  any  grand  display,  previously  sit- 
ting down  and  counting  the  cost  would  have 
been  thought  as  vulgar  and  ungenteel,  as  to 
eat  with  steel  forks,  or  to  go  to  an  evening 
party  before  the  hours  of  nine  or  ten.  They 
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were  constant  customers  and  large  purchasers 
at  all  the  fashionable  stores  ; but  their  minds 
were  too  elevated,  and  their  feelings  too 
magnanimous,  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  debts  they  contracted.  They  thought 
that  the  order  to  “ charge  them  to  Mr.  Win- 
wood,”  was  a sufficient  remuneration  to  the 
obsequious  shopman ; and  when  the  bills, 
amounting  to  fifty  or  a hundred  pounds  were 
sent  to  them  for  payment,  they  considered 
him  insufferably  impertinent,  and  resolved  to 
patronize  him  no  longer. 

Although  the  Winwoods  seemed  to  want 
nothing  to  strengthen  their  supremacy,  yet 
the  visit  of  Mrs.  Stanley  was  secured  by  a 
skilful  manoeuvre,  as  the  means  of  opening 
their  way  into  some  old  aristocratic  families, 
who  revolved  in  their  own  retired  circle,  at 
a suitable  distance  from  the  flashing  meteors 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Mrs.  Stanley  was 
a woman,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  the 
“ good  society”  of  the  present  time.  Possess- 
ing intellectual  refinement,  natural  graceful- 
ness, and  conventional  polish,  she  had  always 
been  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  of  the 
day ; and  though  now  a widow  of  nearly  three 
score,  yet,  whenever  she  visited  the  city  she 
drew  around  her,  by  the  charm  of  her  man- 
ners and  conversation,  an  admiring  circle 
of  the  polished,  the  distinguished,  and  the 
gifted. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Stanley  was  consi- 
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dered  by  the  Winwoods  ns  a fine  opportunity 
for  opening  the  winter  by  a splendid  evening- 
party.  They  were  happy  in  having  the 
chance  of  directing  cards  of  invitation  to  Mrs. 

Stanley’s  friends,  Judge  M , Professor 

B , the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W , 

and  the  11  pleasure  of  their  company”  was 
anticipated  as  a subject  for  future  boasting. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Stanley  had  taken  leave 
of  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Sophia,  upon  the 
morning  of  her  visit  to  them,  Mrs.  Harcourt 
exclaimed,  “ How  came  Mrs.  Stanley  to  stay 
with  the  Winwoods?  I cannot  account  for 
it.”  Then  suddenlyrecollecting  herself,  she 
added,  “ Oh,  now  I know  how  it  must  have 
occurred.  The  Winwoods  met  Mrs.  Stanley 
at  the  springs  last  summer,  and  as  her  health 
would  not  permit  her  to  go  upon  the  route 
fixed  on  by  her  own  party,  she  joined  that  of 
the  Winwoods.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  the  Winwoods  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  it,  by  having  the  eclat 
of  entertaining  such  a guest.” 

“ I am  sure  they  must  have  invited  her 
from  kindness,  mother,”  said  Sophia,  “for 
you  know  she  is  an  invalid.” 

“ It  was  from  ostentation  and  ambition,  my 
child ; fashionable  people  never  take  the 
trouble  to  entertain  any  one  from  true  hos- 
pitality or  friendly  feelings.  Their  object  is 
to  secure  a popular  and  attractive  visitor,  or 
to  have  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  it 
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said,  that  Mr.  or  Mrs.  such-a-one  was  pre- 
sent at  their  party.  I regret  extremely  that 
Mrs.  Stanley  is  staying  with  the  Winwoods, 
for  I dislike  them  more  than  any  of  our 
fashionables.  They  have  so  much  preten- 
sion, and  so  little  ground  for  it,  for  they  are 
but  a new-made  family ; and  you  would  sup- 
pose, from  their  aristocratic  air,  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  nobles.” 

“There  is  very  little  danger  of  supposing 
that  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
their  present  style  of  living,”  replied  Sophia, 
“ for  the  very  effort  and  pretension  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  reverse.  Where  there  is 
reality,  there  is  nothing  of  the  struggling 
restlessness  of  display.  The  easy  dignity 
and  the  quiet  grace  of  Mrs.  Stanley’s  man- 
ners, show  that  she  is  innately  a lady ; while 
the  affected  airs  and  the  assumed  gentility  of 
the  Winwoods,  give  ample  evidence  that  they 
have  been  obliged  to  study  the  art  of  becom- 
ing lady-like.” 

Before  Mrs.  Stanley’s  visit  could  be  re- 
turned, the  carriage  was  newly  varnished, 
and  a pair  of  handsome  horses  were  hired. 
At  length,  after  the  accoutrements  of  the 
equipage  and  the  dress  of  her  daughters  had 
undergone  the  careful  inspection  of  the  style- 
worshipping Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  every  thing 
was  found  just  as  it  should  be,  the  coachman 
was  ordered  to  drive  to Place. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  magnificent 
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mansion  of  the  Winwoods,  they  saw  two  or 
three  equipages  before  the  door ; and  upon 
entering  the  drawing-room  found  quite  a 
large  circle  of  morning  visitors.  Their  names 
being  announced  as  they  entered,  they  bowed 
slightly  to  the  gay  group,  and  passed  to  the 
further  end  of  the  spacious  room,  to  the  sofa 
where  Mrs.  Stanley  was  seated.  She  was 
enveloped  in  a large  shawl,  and  looked  even 
more  like  an  invalid  than  when  they  saw  her 
last. 

“ I am  sorry  to  find  you  looking  so  un- 
well,” said  Mrs.  Harcourt. 

“ I am  much  better,”  replied  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, “although  my  complexion  still  shows 
the  effect  of  my  recent  indisposition.  The 
morning  when  I called  to  see  you  was  too 
chilly  and  damp  for  one  in  my  state  of  health 
to  have  ventured  out.  I felt  that  I had  taken 
cold  immediately  after  my  return,  and  was 
quite  ill  for  three  or  four  days.” 

Poor  Sophia’s  cheeks  glowed,  for  she  justly 
feared  that  their  uncomfortable  parlour  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  Mrs.  Stanley’s  ill- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  turning  towards  Sophia,  re- 
marked, “ I have  just  received  a long  letter 
from  Rosemount.  Your  aunt  seems  quite 
anxious  about  you,  as  she  says  this  winter  is 
the  first  season  of  your  entrance  into  fashion- 
able life.  Give  me  your  arm,  my  dear,  for 
I still  need  a little  assistance  in  ascending  to 
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my  room.  I want  you  to  see  how  deeply 
she  is  interested  in  your  welfare.  But  I 
suppose  you  are  well  aware  of  this,  my  little 
supporter,”  she  affectionately  added,  taking 
Sojdiia’s  offered  arm.  Then  addressing  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  she  said,  “ Bring  Anna  with  you; 
and  while  the  girls  are  reading  the  letter,  we 
will  sit  down  and  have  a talk  about  old  friends 
and  old  times.” 

As  soon  as  the  Harcourts  left  the  room 
with  Mrs.  Stanley,  one  of  the  Misses  Win- 
woods’  parvenu  visitors  asked,  “ Who  are  the 
Harcourts?”  A young  lady,  whose  satirical 
disposition  made  her  as  much  feared  as  she 
was  unpopular,  replied,  “ It  is  very  natural 
that  you  should  not  know  anything  of  them, 
as,  a few  years  ago,  they  were  among  the 
first  in  our  fashionable  circles.  The  Har- 
courts are,  however,  now  quite  passe  among 
us;  they  belong  to  the  numerous  family  of 
the  ‘has  been.’” 

“ When  people  become  reduced  in  their 
circumstances,”  said  the  elder  Miss  WTin- 
wood,  “ they  should  not  expect  to  mingle  in 
the  same  society  that  they  did  when  they 
were  wealthy,  for  they  are  no  longer  on  an 
equality  with  their  fashionable  acquaintance. 
The  pride  of  the  Harcourts  has  not  been  at 
all  lowered  by  their  situation,  and  they  en- 
deavour to  keep  around  them  a show  of 
wealth  ; but  the  disguise  is  too  thin  to  hide 
their  poverty  from  the  world.” 
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Then  followed  a firing  of  the  small  shot  of 
scandal  from  the  platoon  of  fashionable  gig- 
glers, such  as  the  fact  of  their  hiring  horses 
when  they  used  their  carriage,  of  their  not 
being  able  to  give  but  one  small  party  in  a 
season,  of  their  attempting  to  be  their  own 
mantua-makers  and  milliners.  These  truths 
were  mixed  up  with  many  petty  falsehoods, 
too  trifling  to  be  repeated.  The  amount  to 
be  inferred  from  the  whole  evidence,  vera- 
cious and  mendacious,  was,  that  the  Har- 
courts  were  lawful  game,  and  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  “ good  society;”  because,  al- 
though their  circumstances  have  become  re- 
stricted, they  had  the  presumption  to  en- 
deavour to  associate  with  those  who  were 
more  wealthy,  or  whose  superior  magnani- 
mity enabled  them  to  incur  debts  without 
caring  about  discharging  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WINWOODS’  BALL  AND  SUPPER. 

The  evening  of  the  intended  grand  display 
being  fixed  upon,  Mrs.  Winwood  sent  for  the 
head  waiter  of  the  city,  a kind  of  general  un- 
dertaker for  parties,  dinners,  and  suppers. 
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She  told  him  the  number  of  guests  to  be  in- 
vited, and  that  the  supper  must  be  one  of 
tbe  most  costly  and  elegant  that  ever  had 
been  given.  He  was  directed  to  spare  no 
expense — that  money  was  no  object  at  all 
with  her,  but  that  every  thing  must  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  latest  and  most  novel  European 
style,  as  she  wished  to  lead  the  fashion  for 
the  winter. 

When  the  important  Thursday  night  had 
arrived,  Mrs.  Winwood,  habited  in  a gor- 
geous costume  of  crimson  velvet,  fringed 
with  gold,  perambulated  the  suit  of  rooms, 
to  see  if  every  thing  was  made  fully  capable 
of  exciting  the  admiration  of  her  expected 
guests.  The  three  brilliant  chandeliers  that 
depended  from  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, threw  a rich  light  upon  the  rare 
and  fragrant  exotics  that  were  clustered  in 
vases  or  entwined  in  wreaths,  and  made  the 
splendid  furniture  look  even  more  splendid 
than  it  had  ever  looked  before.  In  the  mu- 
sic-room, &c.,  every  tiling  was  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  taste  and  the 
latest  fashion.  But  the  apartment  in  which 
the  supper  was  “laid  out,”  was  the  one 
which  gave  Mrs.  Winwood  most  pleasure  in 
the  survey.  This  entertainment,  she  was 
assured  by  the  self-important  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  city.  In  order 
to  lift  the  satisfied  admiration  of  his  patroness 
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to  its  highest  elevation,  lie  informed  her  it 
was  accurately  copied  after  the  celebrated 
supper  given  hy  the  Duke  of  Merivale,  on 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  eldest 
son’s  birthday.  He  had  received  a full  de- 
scription of  it,  the  very  day  after  she  had 
given  him  her  orders,  in  a letter  from  his 
intimate  friend,  the  duke’s  chief  butler. 
When  he  saw  how  eagerly  his  information 
was  swallowed,  he  inwardly  smiled  at  her 
credulity,  and  chuckled  with  delight  to  find 
that  he  could  turn  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  so  profitable  an  account. 

When  the  invitations  were  received  by 
the  Harcourts,  they  gave  rise  to  a discussion 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Sophia  at  once  expressed  her  un- 
willingness to  go,  on  account  of  their  re- 
stricted circumstances  and  her  own  distaste 
for  large  assemblies. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  replied,  “ On  Anna’s  ac- 
count I am  anxious  for  you  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, as  it  will  be  a favourable  opportunity 
for  her  first  introduction  into  society.  I know 
you  are  too  much  like  your  aunt  to  take  any 
pleasure  in  gaiety ; but  Anna  is  different. 
She  is  fond  of  company,  and  ought  to  be 
gratified.  Your  father  will  not  approve  of 
my  going,  I am  confident;  but  as  the  elder 
sister,  I think  it  is  your  duty  to  give  up  your 
prejudices  for  one  night,  and  accompany 
Anna  to  the  Winwoods.” 
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Anna  added  her  entreaties  to  her  mother’s 
intended  persuasions,  but  virtual  commands, 
and  Sophia  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  care- 
ful education  that  Sophia  had  received  from 
her  aunt,  the  self-tuition  of  observation  and 
reflection,  and  the  advantages  of  a retired 
life,  had  matured  her  mind  into  a wisdom 
seldom  met  with  in  those  of  her  own  age. 
Having  passed  that  period  when  her  cha- 
racter was  forming,  and  her  intellect  most 
active,  apart  from  the  influence  of  worldly 
maxims  and  customs,  she  was  wholly  freed 
from  the  mists  that  fashion  throws  around  all 
■who  come  within  the  charmed  circle  of  its 
powers.  They  who  enter  its  precincts,  or 
even  occasionally  associate  with  its  votaries, 
become  converts  to  its  arbitrary  dictation  and 
its  enslaving  prejudices.  They  can  only  see 
and  judge  as  the  fashionable  world  sees  and 
judges,  for  they  become  incapable  of  looking 
through  any  other  medium.  But  Sophia 
saw  everything  tlmough  the  unclouded  at- 
mosphere of  truth  ; she  was  clear-sighted  and 
reflecting ; and  to  her  a single  trait  was  often 
sufficient  to  reveal  a whole  character,  and 
one  incident  taught  her  much  of  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  The  short  time  she 
had  spent  with  the  Winwoods  was  sufficient 
to  show  her  the  slight  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  Harcourt  family,  and  she  soon 
found  that  wealth  and  display  were  the 
standards  hy  which  they  measured  the  sta- 
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tion  of  others  by  their  own.  She  knew  there 
were  many  reasons  why  Anna  would  not 
enjoy  the  pleasure  she  anticipated,  and  she 
tried  to  convince  her  of  this,  but  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  Anna  was  determined  to  go, 
Sophia  quietly  submitted,  and  with  her  usual 
kindness,  sat  down  to  aid  her  sister  in  her 
busy  preparations  for  tire  important  event  of 
her  “ first  coming  out.” 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Anna,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  brother  there  was  no  male  cousin 
to  call  upon  as  an  escort,  no  gentleman  friend 
with  whom  they  were  sufficiently  intimate  to 
request  his  attendance,  and  the  sisters  were 
forced  to  go  in  the  carriage  alone — without  a 
beau ! The  very  climax  of  misery  and  mor- 
tification to  party-going  young  ladies ! So- 
phia was  too  independent,  and  had  too  much 
self-respect,  to  feel  this  a deprivation,  or  a 
cause  for  uneasiness;  and  Anna  tried  to 
console  herself  bv  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
one  in  the  hall  whom  they  knew. 

“Sister,”  she  exclaimed,  “Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Colville  will  both  be  there  ; they  told 
me  they  intended  going — so  we  will  be  sure 
of  one  beau  at  least.” 

Sophia  shook  her  head,  and,  smiling  incre- 
dulously, said,  “ Do  not  calculate  upon  these 
too  certainly,  Anna,  they  may  find  objects 
more  attractive  than  we  are.” 

“The  common  courtesy  of  a gentleman,” 
replied  Anna,  “ ought  to  induce  them  to  pay 
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us  some  attention,  for  we  have  60  frequently 
met  them,  and  they  have  both  dined  at  our 
house  two  or  three  times.  Father’s  old 
friend,  Mr.  Fanning,  is  the  guardian  of  Al- 
fred Thomas,  and  the  uncle  of  George  Col- 
ville ; and  whenever  he  dines  with  us,  his 
nephew  and  ward  are  always  invited.” 

Sophia  well  knew  that  such  civilities  were 
not  considered  binding  by  fashionable  young 
men,  but  she  was  unwilling  to  destroy  all 
Anna’s  bright  illusions,  although  she  tried  to 
save  her  from  disappointment  by  lowering 
her  expectations. 

After  alighting  from  the  carriage,  they  as- 
cended to  the  room  where  young  ladies  throw 
off  their  mantles  and  hoods,  restore  the  stray 
curl  to  its  right  place,  and  give  the  last 
anxious  glance  at  the  mirror,  ere  they  mingle 
with  the  gay  crowd  below.  After  Anna  had 
re-arranged  the  flowers  in  her  hair,  moved 
the  pearl  bandeau  upon  the  true  boundary 
line  of  classic  taste,  and  received  much  en- 
couragement from  the  flattering  glass,  she 
took  Sophia’s  arm,  and  with  a fluttering 
heart,  prepared  to  make  their  entrance  into 
the  drawing-room.  As  the  two  sisters  passed 
down  the  long  flight  of  stairs,  Anna’s  eye 
glanced  quiclay  along  the  assembled  group 
of  gentlemen,  but  she  saw  no  one  whom  she 
knew  ; while  every  laughing  couplet  or  trio 
of  girls,  preceding  or  following  them,  had  a 
brother  or  a beau  ready  waiting  to  attend 
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them.  George  Colville  came  out  of  the 
drawing-room  as  if  seeking  for  some  one  in 
the  crowd,  and  just  as  Anna’s  heart  began  to 
feel  lightened,  and  she  was  preparing  to  give 
him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  he  looked  to- 
wards them,  and  without  even  the  slightest 
bow  of  recognition,  hastily  returned  to  the 
gay  throng  within.  Sophia  could  not  help 
noticing  the  rudely-inquiring  glances  directed 
towards  them  from  the  foplings  clustered  in 
the  hall,  and  the  still  ruder  whispers  and 
smiles  of  which  she  felt  they  were  the  sub- 
ject. But  upon  her  it  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  inspiring  contempt  for  the  poor, 
silly  triflers ; and  elevating  her  head  with  a 
feeling  of  honest  pride  and  independence, 
she  passed  through  their  ranks  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. As  soon  as  the  two  sisters  had 
paid  their  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Winwood,  Mrs. 
Stanley  came  towards  them,  and  drawing  an 
arm  of  each  through  hers,  led  them  to  an 
ottoman. 

The  delightful  conversation  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, and  a few  intelligent  friends  who  had 
accepted  their  invitations  out  of  compliment 
to  her,  was  an  unexpected  enjoyment  to  So- 
phia, and  the  evening  passed  away  quite 
pleasantly.  But  poor  Anna,  who  had  anti- 
cipated so  much,  and  had  spent  so  much 
time  and  so  many  thoughts  upon  this  ball — 
the  era  of  her  “ first  introduction  into  so- 
ciety, — was  doomed  to  meet  with  repeated 
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mortifications  and  disappointments.  She  sa vr 
one  young  lady  after  another  led  off  into  the 
circle  of  dancers,  while  she  remained  unasked 
and  unappropriated;  and  to  complete  her 
vexation,  Judge  M — , who  had  been  talking 
to  Mrs.  Stanley,  turned  towards  her,  and  said 
in  his  usual  clear  and  distinct  tones,  “ My 
dear  Miss  Anna,  why  are  you  not  ‘ tripping 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe?’  Oh,  if  I were 
only  twenty  years  younger,  I would  set  a 
better  example  than  this  to  the  beaux  around 
us ; I would  never  have  permitted  as  pretty 
a girl  as  you  are  to  remain  a wall-flower.” 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  George 
Colville  and  Alfred  Thomas  bowed  to  Sophia 
and  Anna  at  a respectful  distance,  but  they 
were  both  too  anxious  to  establish  their 
standing  as  the  most  fashionable  young  men 
in  society,  to  risk  it,  by  claiming  as  their  ac- 
quaintance young  ladies  who  appeared  to  be 
as  little  known  as  the  Misses  Harcourt.  The 
other  coxcombs  were  not  quite  as  culpable, 
for  they  had  so  recently  sprung  up  into  no- 
tice, that  they  had  never  heard,  of  such 
people  as  the  Harcourts,  and  of  course,  even 
if  they  were  introduced  to  them,  could  not 
be  expected  to  treat  them  with  any  politeness 
or  attention. 

Sophia  saw  that  Anna  did  not  enjoy  her- 
self, and  proposed  their  return  home  im- 
mediately after  they  left  the  supper  table. 
Anna  readily  consented,  and  as  soon  ns  they 
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were  seated  in  their  carriage,  she  exclaimed, 
“ Well,  I am  delighted  that  I have  left  the 
Winwoods’  grand  exhibition.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a set,  Sophia,  as  were  collected 
there  ? I scarcely  knew  any  of  them  ; and 
as  for  the  gentlemen,  as  I suppose  they  called 
themselves,  they  were  as  rude  and  unpolished 
as  Russian  boors,  and  equally  as  unac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  civility.  They 
acted  as  if  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  good  society.  Did  you  notice  the  beha- 
viour of  the  young  ladies  and  their  attendant 
beaux  at  the  supper  table  ? It  was  more  like 
that  of  tittering  groups  of  unmannerly  school- 
girls and  school-boys,  than  persons  pretend- 
ing to  be  fashionable  men  and  women.” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  sister,  I did  observe  them, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  so  little  true  refine- 
ment, or  what  is  called  ‘good  society.’  But 
the  causes  of  this  are  various,  and  it  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  In  the  permanent 
and  hereditary  aristocracies  of  Europe,  there 
is  a conventional  gracefulness,  an  exterior 
softness  and  amenity  of  manners,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  mind  or  character  ; but  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  our  cities,  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  cultivating  this  outward  ele- 
gance, for  the  members  are  continually 
changing,  as  they  rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of 
wealth.  Among  us,  true  gentility  and  re- 
finement are  only  found  in  persons  of  intellect 
and  taste,  and  such  persons  are  seldom  met 
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with  in  our  gay  assemblies.  Were  our  even- 
ing parties  composed  of  individuals  like  the 
few  who  gathered  round  Mrs.  Stanley,  they 
might  be  made  a source  of  both  pleasure  and 
improvement.” 

“ But  all  parties  are  not  as  dull  as  the 
Winwoods,  Sophia.  There  must  be  a great 
deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  gay  com- 
pany, since  all  young  persons  are  so  fond  of 
it.  If  I were  to  go  to  twenty  others  this 
winter,  I do  not  think  I would  find  one  as 
stupid  as  that  of  to-night.” 

“ I am  sure,  my  dear  Anna,  the  Winwoods 
could  not  have  been  to  blame,  for  they  did 
every  thing  on  their  part  to  please  their 
guests.  They  provided  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment, and  furnished  those  amusements  most 
attractive  to  the  young.  Your  dissatisfaction, 
my  sister,  arose  from  your  disappointment 
in  not  having  received  the  attention  you  ex- 
pected. Reputed  wealth,  great  personal  at- 
tractions, popular  manners,  or  acknowledged 
fashion,  are  the  only  successful  claims  to  the 
notice  of  the  other  sex  in  gay  society ; and 
the  girl  who  is  destitute  of  these,  whatever 
may  be  her  merit  or  worth,  will  find  few  who 
will  take  the  trouble  even  to  converse  with 
her.  If  you  were  to  become  the  greatest 
belle  of  the  winter,  you  would  find  there  is 
no  real  enjoyment  in  routs  and  assemblies. 
Domestic  life,  and  the  social  circles  of  our 
friends,  are  the  places  most  congenial  to  the 
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true  happiness  of  woman.  And  those  females 
who  become  devoted  to  company,  and  find 
its  excitement  necessary  to  satisfy  their 
cravings  for  admiration,  have  generally  lost 
those  qualities  which  should  always  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  our  sex.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  PARTY  AT  MR. 

harcourt’s. 

The  next  morning,  after  Anna  had  given  her 
mother  a full  description  of  the  Winwoods’ 
ball  and  supper,  Mrs.  Harcourt  said,  “It  is 
our  turn  now  to  give  a party  to  Mrs.  Stanley, 
and  if  we  do  not,  it  will  be  quite  an  omission 
of  proper  civility.  I have  proposed  it  to  your 
father,  and  told  him  it  would  be  expected 
from  us ; and  he  has  promised  to  see  if  he 
can  make  arrangements  to  appropriate  a suf- 
ficient sum  to  defray  the  expense.” 

“ My  dear  mother,”  said  Sophia,  “ I am 
sure  that  a social  evening  with  a few  of  her 
old  friends,  will  be  far  more  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and,  at  the  same  time,  better 
suited  to  our  present  circumstances.” 

“ It  is  very  probable  that  this  would  be 
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more  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Stanley ; but  what 
would  the  Win  woods  say  to  be  invited  to 
spend  a social  evening  with  a few  old  people 
in  return  for  their  splendid  entertainment? 
No,  this  will  never  do.  We  must  make 
every  exertion  to  give  a party,  if  it  is  only  a 
small  one.” 

“I  shall  be  delighted,”  replied  Anna, 
“ and  am  sure  I shall  be  much  more  happy 
than  I was  last  evening.  I think  a small, 
select  party  can  be  made  far  more  genteel 
than  a crowded  rout,  for  you  need  only  invite 
those  who  mingle  in  the  very  first  circles  ; 
while  those  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  having  full  rooms,  are  obliged  to  extend 
their  invitations  beyond  the  pale  of  good 
society.” 

Sophia,  finding  her  mother  had  determined 
upon  making  a display,  very  wisely  desisted 
from  further  attempts  to  dissuade  her ; but 
she  sighed  to  think  how  powerful  must  be  the 
influence  of  fashion  over  those  within  its 
reach,  since  it  made  her  mother  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  to 
her  own  convictions  of  what  was  right. 

When  Mr.  Harcourt  came  home,  he  gave 
his  wife  as  large  a sum  as  he  could  conve- 
niently appropriate  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
time  for  the  party  was  then  fixed  upon.  Mrs. 
Harcourt  made  out  a list  of  all  the  fashion- 
able indispensables  that  must  be  procured 
from  the  confectioner,  and  computed  their 
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probable  cost.  “ We  cannot  do  without  such 
a tiling,”  she  said;  “it  is  expensive,  but  we 
must  have  it.  We  could  get  ices  and  ice- 
creams much  cheaper,  and  equally  beautiful, 
at  other  confectioners,  but  no  one  pretending 
to  style  procures  them  from  any  one  but 
Jolie.  We  can  make  the  greater  part  of  the 
cake  at  home,  for  very  few  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference ; and  this  will  save  something.  If  I 
only  had  seven  or  eight  pounds  more,  I would 
have  enough  to  give  an  entertainment  for  a 
small  party  in  the  very  first  style.” 

Mrs.  Harcourt  then  fell  in  a musing  at- 
titude, in  which  she  was  taxing  all  her  powers 
of  management  to  add  to  the  sum  given  her 
by  her  husband.  At  length  she  said,  “ There 
is  one  way  in  which  I can  save  two  or  three 
pounds  at  least.  It  is  now  nearly  two  weeks 
from  the  evening  we  have  fixed  on,  and  if 
we  can  continue  to  do  without  buying  any 
meat  or  poultry,  which  are  now  so  very  high 
priced,  and  live  on  light  dinners  until  that 
time,  we  can  take  the  money  your  father  al- 
lows for  marketing,  and  add  it  to  the  sum 
he  has  given  us.  He  has  a great  deal  of 
business  to  attend  to  for  several  weeks,  and 
told  me  that  he  would  not  he  able  to  dine  at 
home ; and,  as  there  will  he  no  one  here  hut 
ourselves  and  the  servants,  we  can  live  upon 
anything.” 

“ But  will  not  the  servants  complain,  my 
dear  mother,”  said  Sophia,  “if  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  usual  portion  of  meat  ?” 
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“ I never  pretend  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints, Sophia,”  replied  her  mother. 

The  following  week  Mrs.  Harcourt,  her 
two  daughters,  and  the  servants,  were  busy 
in  the  work  of  preparation.  Cakes  were  to 
be  made,  candle  papers  had  to  be  cut  and 
spermed  ; the  rooms  must  be  decorated,  and 
a thousand  other  little  matters  were  obliged 
to  be  performed.  One  servant  was  sent  to 
borrow  plate,  another  cut-glass  and  china. 
The  regular  routine  of  household  employ- 
ments was  broken  in  upon,  every  tiling 
turned  upside  down,  and  many  vexatious 
trials  endured,  merely  for  the  sake  of  making 
a show  for  a few  hours,  and  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt “ to  reconcile  parade  with  economy, 
and  to  glitter  at  a cheap  rate.”  It  is  a folly 
for  the  wealthy  to  waste  their  hundreds  and 
hundreds  in  entertaining  guests  who  either 
satirize  them  from  envy  of  their  prosperity, 
or  ridicule  them  for  some  outward  imitation 
of  style ; but  for  those  who  are  obliged  to 
practise  self-denial  and  parsimony  in  order 
to  make  such  displays,  it  is  worse  than  folly, 

• — it  is  madness. 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  during  the  course  of  their 
preparations,  having  reproved  one  of  her  ser- 
vants for  her  carelessness  in  breaking  a glass 
dish,  she  insolently  replied,  “ You  may  take 
the  pay  for  it,  madam,  out  of  my  wages,  and 
then  give  me  the  remainder ; for  my  month 
is  up  this  evening,  and  I cannot  think  of 
staying  where  I have  to  do  double  work  on 
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half-feeding.  At  other  ‘ quality  ’ ladies’ 
houses  I was  accustomed  to  get  meat  three 
times  a-day,  and  I cannot  live  on  slops;” 
and  then  slamming  the  door  violently  after 
her,  she  did  not  give  Mrs.  Harcourt  an  op- 
portunity to  make  any  reply. 

“ What  an  insolent  creature,”  exclaimed 
Anna,  “ I would  not  permit  her  to  stay  in  the 
house  another  instant.” 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  had  been  more  ac- 
customed to  the  impertinence  of  hirelings, 
had  more  self-command  than  Anna.  She 
regretted  that  it  had  happened  just  at  this 
time,  when  they  had  so  much  to  do.  She 
thought  it  was  shameful  for  her  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  when  she  knew 
that  her  services  were  most  needed.  “ But,” 
she  added,  “ her  insolent  language  should 
not  be  borne ; I will  pay  her,  and  discharge 
her,  although  it  does  put  me  to  great  incon- 
venience.” 

“ You  can  send  for  Sally  White  to  assist 
us,”  said  Anna;  “ she  is  always  very  willing 
to  help  when  we  expect  company.” 

“ Yes,  I know  she  is  willing  enough,  but 
she  generally  carries  away  with  her  treble 
what  her  sendees  are  worth ; but  we  must 
have  some  one  in  Betsey’s  place,  so  we  will 
send  Nathan  for  Sally  White,  as  we  can  do 
no  better  now.” 

Among  all  the  mortifications  and  irritations 
which  those  who  are  striving  to  keep  up  ap- 
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pearances  without  means  are  forced  to  sub- 
mit to,  there  are  none  more  galling  than  the 
impertinence  of  servants,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  see  the  reality , and  will  make 
the  struggle  between  our  pride  and  our  po- 
verty a favourite  subject  of  gossip  with  the 
servants  of  other  families,  who,  of  course, 
will  find  opportunities  to  make  it  known  to 
their  mistresses. 

A day  or  two  before  the  important  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Harcourt  sent  Sophia  and  Anna  to 
bespeak  the  ices  and  confectionery.  Mon- 
sieur J olie,  after  displaying  all  the  usual  va- 
rieties of  sugar  creations  from  Paris,  said, 
“ I received  this  morning,  by  the  Havre 
packet,  the  most  beautiful  style  of  confec- 
tionery that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. The  name  in  English  is  ‘ The  Fairy 
Tree,’  and  it  has  just  been  invented  by  the 
most  celebrated  confectioner  in  all  Paris,  and 
is  now  all  the  fashion  among  the  noblesse. 
Ah ! if  it  had  only  arrived  in  time  for  Ma- 
dame Winwood’s  grand  souper,  she  would 
have  been  ‘ enchantee.’  She  is  von  princely 
lady,  who  does  not  care  for  expense  when 
she  can  get  something  that  nobody  ever  has 
seen  before.  Ladies,  will  you  not  let  me 
show  it  you  ? And  then,  if  you  please,  you 
can  have  the  felicity  of  being  the  very  first 
in  the  city  who  has  displayed  it ; and  indeed 
it  is  ‘ charmante,’  it  is  ‘ splendide.’ ” 

Sophia  was  about  to  tell  Monsieur  that  it 
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■was  unnecessary  for  him  to  open  his  boxes, 
as  they  did  not  wish  any  thing  very  ex- 
pensive ; hut  Anna  spoke  out  quickly  and 
said,  “ We  wish  for  something  new,  and 
would  be  much  pleased  to  see  ‘ The  Fairv 
Tree.’  ” 

The  important  man  of  ices  and  bons-bons 
opened  his  boxes  as  carefully  as  if  they  had 
contained  the  most  precious  jewels,  and  first 
took  out  a beautiful  tree,  whose  trunk, 
branches,  and  foliage  were  entirely  composed 
of  sugar,  but  the  imitation  was  perfect.  He 
next  drew  out,  one  by  one,  the  brightest  and 
most  sparkling  crystals  of  candy,  made  to  re- 
semble diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  the 
various  forms  of  crystallization.  These  he 
hung  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree,  on  which 
were  minute  hooks,  that  were  passed  through 
loops  of  fine  thread  attached  to  the  radiant 
mock  gems.  Anna  was  delighted,  and  said 
to  Sophia,  “ I know  mother  would  like  to 
get  this,  it  will  be  so  novel  and  so  much  ad- 
mired.” Then  turning  to  Monsieur  Jolie, 
she  thanked  him  for  his  trouble,  and  said  she 
thought  it  very  probable  her  mother  would 
send  an  order  for  one  as  soon  as  they  returned 
and  described  it  to  her. 

\V  hen  Sophia  asked  him  the  price,  he  re- 
plied, “ ’Tis  only  six  pounds,  mam’selle — a 
trifle,  indeed,  for  any  thing  so  beautiful,  so 
recherche."  Upon  the  girls’  return,  Anna 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  “ the  Fairy 
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Tree;”  this  alone  would  give  their  party  a 
higher  distinction  than  that  of  the  Winwoods. 
Mrs.  Winwood  would  be  so  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed, if  she  were  to  see  it,  that  it  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  her  supper.  “ Oh,  mo- 
ther,” she  exclaimed,  “ do  you  not  think  we 
can  manage  to  get  it  ? I would  be  willing  to 
live  on  tea  and  toast  for  a year  if  we  could 
only  have  this  splendid  ornament.” 

Mrs.  Harcourt’s  desire  to  have  something 
stylish  and  novel,  something  that  would  be 
talked  about,  overruled  her  prudential  scru- 
ples ; and  Anna  was  forthwith  commissioned 
to  have  “The  Fairy  Tree”  added  to  Mon- 
sieur Jolie’s  bill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PARTY  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  important  evening,  for  which  so  much 
time  and  money  had  been  wasted,  came  round 
at  last.  The  guests,  who  had  been  carefully 
selected  from  the  very  best  society,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  hour  prescribed  by 
fashion,  and  everything  promised  fair. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  so  many  old  people  at  a 
party?”  said  a young  lady  to  the  younger 
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Miss  Winwood.  “ It  makes  it  very  stupid, 
does  it  not?” 

“ They  were  invited  out  of  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Stanley,”  replied  Miss  Winwood,  “ and 
you  know  they  belong  to  the  very  first  so- 
ciety.” 

“ That  makes  no  difference  to  me,”  an- 
swered the  young  lady ; “ my  parents  belong 
to  the  old  aristocracy,  hut  I like  the  new- 
made  stylish  people  much  better,  for  they  are 
more  dashing,  and  make  a greater  display. 
Wliy  are  not  the  Thorntons  and  the  Smith- 
sons'  here?” 

“ Because  this  party  was  intended  to  he 
select ; such  persons  are  only  invited  when 
we  wish  to  make  up  a large  number  of 
guests.” 

The  young  lady  wondered  how  the  Win- 
woods  came  to  be  there  if  extra-exclusiveness 
had  been  practised,  but  politeness  prevented 
her  from  satisfying  her  curiosity. 

“ This  cake  did  not  come  from  Jolie’s,  I 
am  sure,”  said  another  young  lady ; “ it 
must  have  been  made  at  home,  for  I know 
the  Harcourts  are  obliged  to  economize 
pretty  closely  to  make  both  ends  meet.” 

“ I have  often  heard  so,”  replied  the  elder 
Miss  Winwood,  “ and  I think  it  is  very  silly 
to  give  parties,  unless  people  can  afford  to 
have  every  thing  as  it  ought  to  be.  Persons 
who  are  obliged  to  study  the  cost  of  every 
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article  to  be  provided,  never  ought  to  attempt 
such  a thing.” 

Unfortunately,  Sophia  and  Anna  happened 
to  overhear  both  these  conversations.  So- 
phia was  still  more  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
entertaining  guests  who  have  neither  friend- 
ship nor  kindly  feelings  towards  us,  and 
whose  favourite  amusement  is  found  in  seek- 
ing out  subjects  for  ridicule ; hut  Arina’s 
pride  was  wounded,  and  tears  of  mortifica- 
tion moistened  her  eyelids. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
sad  disappointment.  As  the  salver  with  the 
ices  made  its  appearance,  and  she  was  con- 
gratulatinglierself  on  the  display  that  it  made, 
a near-sighted  gentleman  came  in  sudden 
contact  with  the  waiter’s  arm,  and  the  whole 
contents  were  emptied  on  the  floor.  The 
beautiful  Russian  palace  of  ice,  formed  of 
the  frozen  juices  of  the  lemon,  the  pine- 
apple, and  the  orange,  was  demolished  into 
fragments ; and  the  groups  of  snow-white 
doves  moulded  out  of  Jolie’s  delicious  ice- 
creams, were  crushed  into  deformity  by  the 
fall.  Old  ladies  expressed  their  regrets,  and 
some  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  tit- 
tered aside  at  the  unfortunate  mishap ; but 
poor  Mrs.  Harcourt  thought  of  the  money 
that  was  thrown  away  to  no  purpose. 

But  the  “ Fairy  Tree  ” made  up  for  all;  it 
received  universal  admiration.  It  was  the 
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most  novel  and  the  most  beautiful  thing  that 
ever  was  seen,  and  Mrs.  Winwood  regretted 
that  it  was  not  imported  a few  weeks  earlier. 
Ever}'  one  was  anxious  to  secure  one  of  the 
brilliant  crystals  that  sparkled  in  the  light 
of  the  chandeliers  and  girandoles,  and  the 
Fairy  Tree  was  seen  divested  of  its  beautiful 
fruit. 

The  next  day  after  the  party,  what  a world 
of  business  had  to  be  gone  through ! Plate 
to  be  polished  and  sent  home ; glasses  of  all 
forms  and  sizes  to  be  washed,  counted  over, 
some  to  be  matched  and  replaced  where  they 
were  found  broken,  and  then  all  to  be  care- 
fully transmitted  to  the  owners.  The  house 
had  to  be  thoroughly  swept  and  dusted,  and 
every  room  that  had  been  given  up  to  the 
company  or  the  hired  waiters,  had  to  be 
cleansed  and  put  to  rights.  The  parlour  car- 
pet had  to  undergo  numerous  applications 
of  the  various  “recipes  to  take  out  grease 
spots,”  left  by  crushed  pieces  of  rich  cake, 
drippings  of  oil  from  the  lamps,  and  the  un- 
fortunate downfall  of  Jolie’s  ice-creams. 
And  it  was  three  or  four  days  before  all 
things  could  be  restored  to  their  proper 
places,  and  the  housekeeping  again  proceed 
in  its  regular  routine. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  daughters  were 
almost  worn  out,  when  the  fatigue  and  the 
harassing  toils  attendant  upon  the  party- 
giving were  over.  After  all  this  expenditure 
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of  money,  this  wear  and  tear  of  body  and 
mind,  what  had  they  gained  ? A few  hours’ 
display  to  people  who  took  no  kind  of  inte- 
rest in  their  welfare,  and  who  would  be  the 
first  to  pass  them  without  notice  as  soon  as 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  appearance 
of  wealth  and  conform  their  style  of  living  to 
their  real  circumstances.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Harcourt  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  in 
which  her  over-exertion  had  left  her,  she 
collected  the  bills  that  remained  unsettled, 
and  compared  their  amount  with  the  sum  she 
had  left.  To  her  dismay  she  found  an  alarm- 
ing deficit.  There  were  six  pounds  still 
owing  to  Monsieur  Jolie,  the  waiters  had  yet 
to  be  paid,  the  upholsterer’s  charge  for  re- 
hanging the  curtain-drapery  in  the  latest 
fashion  was  much  greater  than  she  had  anti- 
cipated, and  various  other  little  items  yet  to 
be  settled  for,  made  the  whole  amount  to  six- 
teen or  eighteen  pounds  over  the  money  still 
on  hand. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  perplexed  and  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure.  She  did  not  wish 
to  inform  her  husband,  but  resolved  to  keep 
it  from  him,  as  she  well  knew  that  the  sum 
he  had  given  her  was  more  than  he  could 
easily  spare.  She  called  on  or  sent  for  those 
whom  she  could  not  pay,  and  told  them  it 
was  not  necessary  for  them  to  send  in  their 
bills,  as  she  would  call  and  settle  them  in  a 
few  weeks. 
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She  kept  up  her  “light  dinners,”  and 
managed  in  every  way ; but  still  the  sum 
wanting  was  not  made  up.  At  length,  after 
a month  or  two,  the  bills  were  duly  pre- 
sented. She  gave  them  to  Sophia,  and  re- 
quested her  to  put  them  where  her  father 
would  not  see  them.  The  smaller  accounts 
were  paid  off  with  what  she  had  saved  by  her 
management,  but  the  larger  bills  had  to  be 
left  unsettled.  The  debts  she  had  incurred 
through  the  influence  of  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion hung  over  her  like  a dark  cloud,  and  she 
could  not  drive  them  from  her  mind.  The 
harassing  anxiety  lest  her  too  indidgent  hus- 
band should  be  dunned  for  them,  and  the 
fear  of  her  inability  to  discharge  them  with- 
out applying  to  him,  preyed  unceasingly  upon 
her  spirits,  and  made  her  miserable.  One 
day,  when  even  more  than  usually  depressed, 
she  was  looking  over  her  workstand  for  an 
article  she  had  occasion  for,  and  found  in  one 
of  the  drawers  the  roll  of  bills  she  had  given 
to  Sophia.  She  opened  them  mechanically, 
and  proceeded  to  re-calculate  their  aggregate 
amount,  when,  to  her  surprize,  she  saw  that 
they  were  all  receipted  in  full. 

“ How  came  this?”  she  uttered  in  a fal- 
tering tone.  “ I hope  you  did  not  show  them 
to  your  father,  Sophia,  and  ask  him  for  the 
money?” 

“ No,  my  dear  mother;  father  knows  no- 
thing of  them.  When  I brought  them  home 
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yesterday,  he  was  sitting  with  you,  and  as  you 
did  not  wish  him  to  see  them,  I locked  them 
in  your  workstand  drawer  until  I could  find 
a suitable  opportunity  for  giving  them  to 
you.” 

“ If  you  did  not  get  means  from  your  fa- 
ther, how  did  you  settle  them? ” 

“ You  know,  mother,  my  birthday-gift  from 
Uncle  John.  I sold  the  set  to  the  jeweller 
who  imported  them.” 

“ Your  splendid  set  of  cameos  that  your 
uncle  ordered  to  be  imported  expressly  for 
you ! There  is  not  another  like  them  in  the 
city.  What  would  your  uncle  say,  if  he 
knew  you  had  sold  his  costly  present?  ” 

“ He  would  be  the  first  to  approve  the 
course  I have  pursued.  If  we  had  been  in 
our  present  circumstances,  he  would  not  have 
made  me  so  expensive  a gift;  and  if  he  were 
here,  my  dear  mother,  and  knew  father’s 
embarrassed  situation,  he  would  be  as  unwil- 
ling to  see  me  decorated  with  them  as  I should 
be  to  wrear  them.” 

“ Well,  Sophia,  you  are  a strange  girl,  I 
cannot  understand  you.  But,  much  as  I re- 
gret your  having  parted  with  your  valuable 
cameos,  you  have  relieved  me,  my  daughter, 
and  I feel  grateful  to  you  for  it.” 

“ Speak  not  of  gratitude  to  me,  my  mo- 
ther,” said  Sophia,  throwing  her  anus  around 
her  mother’s  neck.  “ It  is  my  duty  to  do  all 
that  I can  to  lighten  your  troubles.  This 
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struggle,  my  clearest  mother,  to  keep  up  our 
former  style  when  we  have  lost  the  means  of 
doing  so,  is  wearing  out  my  clear  father  and 
yourself.  Would  it  not  he  better  to  come  at 
once  to  what  we  can  afford  with  ease?  We 
should  be  so  much  happier,  and  live  so  much 
more  comfortably.” 

“ Well,  my  clear  Sophia,  I hope  I may 
learn  to  think  and  feel  as  rationally  as  you 
do ; but  it  is  a hard  lesson  for  one  who  has 
been  so  much  influenced  by  the  world’s  opi- 
nion as  I have  been.” 

A few  days  after  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
party  were  finally  settled  by  Sophia,  Mr. 
Harcourt  came  home  in  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  He  sat  down  to  his  evening 
meal  in  gloomy  abstraction,  and  appeared  to 
notice  no  one  at  the  table.  As  soon  as  So- 
phia and  Anna  had  left  the  room,  he  said, 
“ I have  bad  news  to  tell  you,  my  wife.  The 
house  of  Ormond  & Co.  have  stopped  pay- 
ment, my  drafts  upon  them  were  returned 
protested  this  morning,  and  it  was  upon  the 
large  sum  they  owed  me  that  I depended  to 
meet  my  own  engagements.  I do  not  feel 
willing  to  borrow  the  amount  required  to 
take  up  my  own  notes,  as,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I know  not  when  I could  return 
it.  It  would  be  only  adding  to  my  difficul- 
ties, and  I have  determined  that  the  best  and 
most  honest  course  is  to  suspend  payment 
until  I can  make  arrangements  to  settle  with 
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all  who  have  claims  upon  me.  What  makes 
this  suspension  more  necessary,  I became 
security  in  two  or  three  large  purchases  for 
another  firm,  who  are  probably  somewhat 
involved  with  Ormond  & Co.  The  value  of 
my  personal  property  and  real  estate,  and  the 
amount  of  good  debts  due  to  me,  will,  I trust, 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all,  and  leave 
a surplus.  If  I thought  it  justifiable  to 
favour  one  creditor  more  than  another,  I 
•would  like  to  settle  at  once  the  remainder  of 
what  is  owing  to  the  carpenter  who  contracted 
to  build  the  house  upon  Henry’s  lot  of  ground, 
for  he  will  be  more  unwilling  to  wait  than 
any  one  else,  though  he  is  wealthy  and  can- 
not be  in  want  of  the  money.  "When  Henry’s 
godfather  left  him  the  property,  I determined 
to  improve  it  for  him  as  soon  as  I could ; but 
now  I regret  that  I did  so,  as  I afterwards 
found  that  I could  not  afford  it  as  easily  as  I 
thought.  This  carpenter  will  be  the  hardest 
to  satisfy,  as  he  does  not  understand  busi- 
ness ; but  upon  showing  my  situation  to  the 
merchants  I owe,  they  will  all  feel  perfectly 
secure.  And  now,  my  dear  wife,  I must  call 
upon  you  to  assist  me  in  getting  out  of  my 
present  difficulties.  You  have  endeavoured 
to  do  your  best  in  curtailing  our  household 
expenditures  without  leaving  our  station  in 
society.  The  attempt  has  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  keep  me  from  incurring  debts 
on  account  of  family  expenses;  but  what 
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years  of  harassing  and  anxious  care  has  the 
struggle  between  our  pride  and  poverty  cost 
us!  Let  us  now  ‘have  the  courage  to  appear’ 
according  to  our  real  circumstances.  Half 
measures  will  not  do  now ; let  us  carry  out  a 
thorough  plan  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
A neat  two-story  house,  with  one  servant  to 
assist  in  the  household  duties,  can  be  made  a 
happier  home  than  this;  for  we  can  enjoy 

Eeace  of  mind  and  domestic  comfort,  and 
ave  the  satisfaction  of  being  rid  of  the  fear 
of  incurring  debts  we  may  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge. We  can  then  live  within  our  means, 
without  having  recourse  to  parsimony  or 
meanness.  And  if  we  follow  this  plan  with 
firmness  and  perseverance,  we  will  soon  find 
by  experience  that  the  riches  of  frugality  are 
as  productive  of  happiness,  as  the  poverty  of 
ostentation  is  fruitful  in  misery.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SHOWING  THAT  WE  SHOULD  “ABSTAIN  FROM 
ALL  APPEARANCE  OF  EVIL  AND  THE  SLAN- 
DEROUS REPORT  THAT  AROSE  FROM  NOT 
OBEYING  THIS  INJUNCTION. 

This  communication  from  Mr.  Harcourtwas 
a sad  blow  to  his  wife.  To  find  that  all  her 
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life-wearing  exertions,  her  sacrifice  of  domes- 
tic comfort,  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  up 
with  her  caste,  had  been  of  no  avail  in  even- 
tually saving  her  from  a descent  from  her 
pride  of  place,  was  to  her  a bitter,  bitter 
trial!  She  appreciated  her  husband’s  mo- 
tives, and  honoured  him  for  the  unbending 
integrity  of  his  principles;  but  when  she 
thought  of  the  thousand  mortifications  she 
should  he  forced  to  endure,  she  could  not 
help  wishing  that  he  was  less  scrupulous  in 
his  notions  of  honesty.  To  her,  it  seemed 
too  hard  that  her  daughters’  prospects  should 
be  blighted  at  their  very  outset  in  life  by 
their  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
maintaining  that  appearance  of  style  so  ne- 
cessary to  secure  an  alliance  with  men  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  She  knew  that  Sophia 
was  too  indifferent  to  the  advantages  they 
were  about  to  relinquish,  to  suffer  the  intel- 
ligence to  pain  her  on  her  own  account ; but 
she  feared  that  to  Anna  it  would  be  a griev- 
ous affliction,  and  to  her  she  dreaded  to  com- 
municate it. 

The  next  morning  Sophia  and  Anna  both 
observed  their  mother’s  unusual  sadness,  and 
anxiously  inquired  the  cause.  “ My  dear 
girls,”  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  “ your  father  has 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  a house  largely  in- 
debted to  him.  He  could  have  kept  on,  as 
he  is  worth  much  more  than  he  owes ; but  in 
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order  to  save  himself  from  harassing  difficul- 
ties, and  his  creditors  from  a possible  loss,  he 
has  thought  it  better  to  discontinue  his  busi- 
ness, and  settle  all  claims  upon  him.  In  order 
to  aid  him  in  his  plans,  we  must  give  up  this 
house  and  furniture,  and  consent  to  live  more 
plainly;  but  do  not  let  this  distress  you, 
Anna,  for  I am  confident  it  will  only  be  for 
a short  time.  If  your  father,  after  settling 
up  his  business,  has  a handsome  surplus,  we 
can  easily  persuade  him  to  live  in  the  same 
style  to  which  we  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  mother,”  exclaimed  Sophia, 
“ of  what  consecpience  is  this  house  or  this 
furniture,  were  they  tenfold  more  magnifi- 
cent, to  our  dear  father’s  peace  of  mind,  and 
his  honest  independence  in  striving  to  tree 
himself  from  debt.  Yes,  let  us  give  up  all, 
and  live  in  the  humblest  dwelling  and  in  the 
plainest  manner,  if  we  can  only  aid  him  in 
the  slightest  degree.” 

Anna’s  sudden  burst  of  grief  prevented 
her  replying  at  once ; but  at  last,  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  she  said,  “ I am  willing  to  do  any 
thing  for  the  sake  of  father,  but  I cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  his  selling  the  house  and  fur- 
niture. I am  sure,  there  is  Mr.  Wilson  ; his 
was  a complete  failure,  many  persons  lost 
money  by  him,  but  he  kept  his  handsome 
house  and  splendid  furniture;  for  he  gave 
them  to  his  wife  several  months  before  he 
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became  insolvent,  so  as  to  save  them  for  his 
family.  Could  not  father  have  managed  as 
he  did?” 

“ My  dear  Anna,”  replied  Sophia,  “our 
father  is  a man  of  integrity,  and  he  would 
rather  be  reduced  to  utter  poverty  than  to 
depart  in  the  least  from  the  strictest  code  of 
honesty  and  uprightness.  If  Mr.  Wilson  did 
as  you  say,  he  defrauded  his  creditors  of  their 
just  rights.” 

“ I have  heard  many  ladies  say  that  it  was 
a man’s  duty  to  provide  for  his  own  family 
first,  as  their  interests  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
him  than  those  of  his  creditors.  And  no 
one  thinks  less  of  the  Wilsons,  or  of  their 
father  either ; they  visit  in  the  same  circles, 
and  keep  up  the  same  appearance  they  ever 
did.  I think  it  is  very  hard,  just  as  I am 
entering  into  company,  to  be  obliged  to  live 
in  a mean  two-story  house.  No  one  will 
think  of  visiting  us  then,  and  we  shall  surely 
die  old  maids,  for  no  gentleman  worth  hav- 
ing looks  into  a two-story  house  for  a wife 
to  grace  the  head  of  an  establishment.  He 
would  as  soon  think  of  choosing  a seam- 
stress or  a chambermaid.  How  soon  must 
we  give  up  the  house?  for  something  may  yet 
happen  to  render  this  step  unnecessary'  * If 
we  are  forced  to  make  such  a change,  I shall 
never  be  happy  again.” 

“ Your  father,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  “ said  he  would  not  offer  the  house  for 
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sale  for  two  or  three  weeks,  so  as  to  give  us 
time  to  rent  a dwelling,  and  select  such  arti- 
cles for  it,  from  our  furniture,  as  would  be 
suitable  to  our  circumstances.  He  told  me 
he  only  wished  to  part  with  our  plate  and 
the  most  expensive  furniture.” 

“ Well,”  said  Anna,  brightening  up,  for 
with  her  tears  and  smiles  were  never  far 
asunder,  “ I feel  a hope  that  something  for- 
tunate may  happen.  At  any  rate'  I intend 
to  make  the  best  of  the  time,  and  pay  off  all 
my  visits  before  it  is  known  that  the  house 
is  to  be  sold,  for  I will  not  go  to  see  any 
body  then : I will  keep  myself  as  secluded 
as  a Carmelite  nun.”  While  Anna  was 
speaking,  the  servant  came  in  with  a note 
and  package,  that  he  said  were  just  left 
by  Mr.  Harccurt’s  porter.  Mrs.  Harcourt 
opened  the  note,  and  read  as  follows : — 

“My  dear  Wife, — I have  just  received  a 
letter  from  brother  John,  and  a long  one 
from  our  dear  Henry.  They  are  both  well, 
and  write  from  Smyrna.  The  package  con- 
tains a present  for  Anna.” 

Anna  tore  off  the  numerous  envelopes  with 
anxious  haste  to  see  the  contents,  and  found 
a paper  box,  in  which  were  inclosed  a hand- 
some shawl,  and  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  both  sisters : — 

“ My  dear  Nieces, — I suppose  by  this 
time  you  have  both  ‘ come  out’  as  people  of 
fashion  term  it,  and  that  of  course  you  are  a 
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couple  of  as  pretty  girls  as  are  to  be  found. 
But  if  I recollect  aright,  my  little  Sophia 
looked  too  sober  and  demure  to  make  a dash- 
ing belle,  yet  I will  wager  any  thing  that  my 
gay  little  Anna,  with  her  roguish  black  eyes, 
is  a rare  coquette,  and  already  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  she  belongs  to  that  sex  whose 
definition  has  been  thus  shrewdly  given — 
‘ Woman,  an  animal  delighting  in  finery.’ 
Being  so  sure  of  this,  I have  sent  her  a cash- 
mere  shawl ; and  as  ladies  always  value  their 
articles  of  dress  on  account  of  their  rarity 
and  high  price,  and  because  other  people 
cannot  procure  any  like  them,  I will  give  you 
its  full  history.  It  was  woven  for  a Turkish 
beauty,  and  she,  being  smitten  with  a greater 
love  of  money  than  of  dress,  sold  it  to  the 
wife  of  a rich  English  merchant  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  lady,  when  her  husband 
failed,  offered  it  to  me  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds ; and  as  I knew  she  was  sadly 
in  want  of  the  money,  I determined  to  be 
extravagant,  and  buy  it  for  one  of  you.  As 
I had  given  Sophia  a hundred-pound  set  of 
cameos  for  a birthday-gift,  I concluded  that 
this  should  be  for  Anna.  For  my  Sophia,  as 
I know  she  is  too  much  like  her’  aunt  Mary 
to  be  fond  of  dress,  I have  been  collecting 
all  kinds  of  curiosities  in  my  travels,  and 
have  formed  a beautiful  and  valuable  cabi- 
net. I am  fearful  of  its  being  injured  in 
sending  it  by  this  opportunity,  so  that  I will 
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keep  it  for  her  until  Henry  and  I can  pay 
you  all  a visit.” 

Anna  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  and 
the  two-story  house  was  forgotten.  “ This 
splendid  present  has  just  arrived  in  the  right 
time,  as  I want  to  commence  my  round  of 
visits  to-morrow,  and  shall  make  quite  a dis- 
play with  my  two  hundred-pound  cashmere. 
I know  the  Winwoods  will  envy  me.  I do 
like  to  vex  such  people.” 

“ My  dear  Anna,”  said  Sophia,  “I  hope, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
now  placed,  you  will  not  wear  this  shawl. 
Father  would  not  approve  of  your  doing  so, 
I am  sure,  my  dear  sister.  What  might  be 
said  if  you  were  seen  at  this  time  with  so 
costly  an  article  of  dress ! ” 

“ What  will  be  said  ? Why,  my  wise  sis- 
ter, I thought  you  were  too  independent  of 
the  opinion  of  worldly  people  to  think  a mo- 
ment of  minding  what  they  say.  I am  sure 
you  are  always  preaching  this  independence 
to  mother  and  myself,  and  now  I find  you 
are  as  much  governed  by  what  people  say  as 
we  are.  To  be  sure  I will  wear  the  shawl. 
Father  did  not  spend  any  thing  for  it.  There 
will  not  be  the  least  impropriety  in  doing  so ; 
do  you  think  there  will,  mother?” 

“ If  your  father  had  bought  it  for  you,  you 
certainly  ought  not  to  wear  it ; but  as  it  was 
a present,  I can  see  no  objection  to  your 
doing  so.  And  I think  myself  that  Sophia 
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is  not  in  this  case  consistent  with  her  avowed 
independence  of  the  opinions  of  fashionable 
people." 

“ My  dear  mother,”  replied  Sophia,  “the 
case  is  entirely  different ; for  although  we  are 
not  bound  to  follow  the  customs  or  submit 
to  the  opinions  of  persons  whose  conduct  we 
cannot  justify  and  ought  not  imitate,  yet  we 
ought  to  regard  the  opinion  of  every  one  so 
far  as  this,  to  ‘ abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil.’  It  is  not  enough  to  be  convinced 
we  are  right,  we  are  commanded  to  act  so 
that  even  our  ‘ good’  may  not  be  ‘ evil  spoken 
of.’  To  my  mind  it  seems  very  clear  that 
• Anna  should  not  wear  the  shawl  at  this  time, 
and  I am  sure  that  father  would  express  the 
same  opinion.” 

The  conversation  dropped,  but  Anna  and 
her  mother  could  not  feel  as  if  there  would 
be  the  least  impropriety  in  making  use  of 
the  costly  present;  especially  as  Anna's  shawl 
■was  hardly  fit  to  wear,  and  she  was  sadly  in 
want  of  a new  one,  though  this  was  only 
discovered  since  the  arrival  of  the  package. 
They  both  thought  it  probable  that  the  father 
would  side  with  the  elder  daughter,  as  their 
sentiments  coincided  on  so  many  subjects ; 
and  therefore  concluded  not  to  say  any  thing 
about  the  cashmere  to  Mr.  Harcourt.  They 
requested  Sophia  not  to  speak  of  it,  and  as 
her  mind  at  the  time  was  engrossed  upon 
matters  of  greater  moment,  she  assented  to 
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it  without  thinking  of  their  motive  or  inten- 
tions. 

The  next  day,  as  Sophia  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  household  duties,  Anna  dressed 
herself  with  even  more  than  usual  care,  and 
then  completed  her  toilet  by  throwing  around 
her  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  soft  cash- 
mere.  After  consulting  the  large  dressing 
mirror  reflecting  her  whole-length  figure’, 
and  arranging  and  re-arranging  the  folds’ 
she  went  to  her  mother  to  hear  her  confirm 
the  representation  given  by  her  glass — that 
her  dress  was  stylish,  her  shawl  was  splendid, 
and  as  gracefully  put  on  as  a two  hundred- 
pound  cashmere  should  be. 

After  making  several  calls,  Anna  came  at 
last  to  the  Winwoods.  Soon  after  she  had 
taken  her  seat  in  the  richly  furnished  drawing- 
room, where  the  two  sisters  were  sitting  in  an 
elegant  morning  costume,  waiting  in  all  the 
luxury  of  idleness  for  the  arrival  of  visitors, 
the  younger  sister  exclaimed,  “My  dear 
Anna,  where  did  you  get  that  splendid  cash- 
mere  ? it  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the 
one  Madame  Marabout  asked  me  two  hun- 
dred pounds  for.  I am  dying  to  get  it,  and 
think  I shall  succeed  in  coaxing  it  out  of 
papa.  But  do  tell  me  where  yours  came 
from,  and  what  you  gave  for* it?  it  must 
have  cost  more  than  that  of  Madame  Mara- 
bout.” 

“ It  was  imported  for  me  from  Smyrna,” 
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Anna  replied,  “ and  cost  only  two  hundred 
pounds,  though  I believe  the  price  originally 
asked  for  it  was  more.” 

Anna  was  now  completely  gratified ; she 
saw  that  she  had  been  envied  by  the  younger 
and  had  vexed  the  elder  Miss  Winwood. 

Directly  after  Anna  took  leave  of  the  sis- 
ters, a servant  came  to  inform  them  that  their 
hall-dresses  were  sent  home,  and  the  mantua- 
maker’s  apprentice  was  waiting  to  see  if  any 
alteration  would  be  required.  Their  mother, 
who  had  sent  the  message,  was  carefully  in- 
specting the  trimming  and  materials,  and 
longing,  with  true  maternal  anxiety,  to  know 
how  they  fitted,  and  how  the  girls  would 
look  in  them. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  dressing-room 
they  both  exclaimed,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, “Anna  Harcourt  was  here,  dressed 
out  in  a two  hundred  pound  cashmere.” 

“ You  know',  mamma,”  said  Maria,  the 
elder  sister,  “ that  when  papa  wras  telling  us 
of  Mr.  Harcourt’s  suspending  payment,  that 
you  said  itw'as  no  wonder  that  people  should 
have  to  come  down  w'lio  could  give  six  pounds 
for  one  piece  of  confectionery  when  they 
could  not  afford  to  give  their  servants  enough 
to  eat.  Papa  said  that  a man  ought  not  to 
be  condemned  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  that  Mr.  Harcourt 
was  a strictly  honest  man.  He  will  change 
his  opinion  now,  when  we  tell  him  that  he 
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imports  two  hundred  pound  shawls  for  his 
daughters.” 

“ As  Anna  has  one,  I suppose  Sophia 
must  have  one  like  it,”  said  Eliza;  “ for  he 
would  not  favour  one  sister  more  than  the 
other.” 

“ F our  hundred  pounds  for  two  cashmeres ! ” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Winwood ; “what  shameful 
extravagance,  and  from  a man,  too,  who 
makes  his  creditors  wait  to  be  paid ! ” 

None  of  this  conversation  was  lost  upon 
the  mantua-maker’s  girl,  who  happened  to 
be  an  orphan  niece  of  the  carpenter  who  was 
a creditor  of  Mr.  Harcourt.  On  her  way  to 
her  employers,  she  stopped  at  her  uncle’s 
house  to  retail  the  rich  gossip  she  had  just 
heard.  The  carpenter’s  wife  swallowed  it 
greedily,  as  her  husband  had  complained  bit- 
terly the  day  before  of  his  being  obliged  to 
wait  for  his  money. 

“ Four  hundred  pounds  for  shawls  for  his 
two  girls ! and  I warrant  you,  as  the  old  lady 
is  so  fond  of  fine  dress,  he  must  have  bought 
one  for  her ; for  you  know  these  great  folks 
do  not  do  things  by  halves.  Six  hundred 
pounds  for  three  shawls ! Well,  this  is  too  had ! 
To  give  all  this  money  for  things  to  put  on 
their  necks,  and  put  off  paying  my  husband, 
who  works  hard  enough  for  all  he  gets,  the 
eighty  pounds  he  owes  him.  Well,  well! 
what  these  highflyers  will  get  up  to  at  last  I 
do  not  know.” 
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As  soon  as  her  husband  returned  to  his 
dinner,  she  retailed,  or  rather  made  a whole- 
sale story  of  it,  by  telling  him  Mr.  Harcourt 
had  paid  down  cash,  six  hundred  pounds,  for 
three  little  tiny  shawls  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ; and  that  they  were  all  dressed  up  in 
them,  paying  visits  to  the  Win  woods  when 
Sally  took  the  ladies’  dresses  home,  and  she 
heard  Miss  Maria  and  Eliza  Winwood  telling 
their  mother  all  about  the  Harcourts’  shame- 
ful extravagance  in  buying  these  cashmere 
shawls  as  they  call  them,  and  giving  so 
much  money  for  confectionery,  and  I cannot 
tell  you  how  many  other  things.” 

The  carpenter  became  furiously  angry,  and 
jumping  up  from  the  table,  swore  he  would 
go  that  instant  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  tell  him 
if  he  did  not  pay  down  the  cash  as  quick  to 
him  as  he  did  the  six  hundred  pounds  for 
three  little  shawls,  he  would  warrant  him  the 
very  next  day.  His  wife  was  frightened  at 
the  storm  she  had  raised,  and,  like  some 
women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  working  up 
their  husbands’  evil  tempers,  now  anxiously 
endeavoured  to  calm  the  hun-icane  by  trying 
to  qualify  what  she  had  said.  But  he  was  too 
much  excited  to  listen  to  anything;  and, 
leaving  his  dinner  untouched,  made  his  way 
with  rapid  steps  to  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Harcourt. 

“ What  a great  matter  a little  fire  kin- 
dleth!”  A little  concealment  on  the  part  of 
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Anna  and  lier  mother — a little  vanity  and 
love  of  display  that  kept  Anna  from  telling 
that  her  shawl  was  a present,  leading  her  to 
insinuate  that  her  father  had  imported  it  for 
her — a little  exaggeration  in  the  Winwoods 
adding  a shawl  for  Sophia,  and  the  carpen- 
ter’s wife  putting  in  another  for  Mrs.  Har- 
court, — increased  the  flame  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  threatened,  for  a time,  to  injure  Mr. 
Harcourt  very  seriously,  by  destroying  his 
reputation  as  an  honest  man. 

How  many  a worthy  character,  and  how 
many  a fair  name,  have  been  blighted  for 
ever  by  exaggeration,  misrepresentation,  and 
falsehood ! Truly  hath  the  Scripture  said, 
“ The  tongue  can  no  man  tame,  it  is  an  un- 
ruly evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.”  “ It  is  a 
fire,  a world  of  iniquity ; it  setteth  on  fire 
the  course  of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  of 
hell.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SLANDEROUS  REPORT  TRACED  AND 
REFUTED. 

When  Mr.  Harcourt  returned  in  the  evening, 
he  looked  disturbed  and  anxious;  and  soon 
after  he  had  taken  his  accustomed  seat  at  the 
fireside,  said,  “ There  is  a strange,  unfounded 
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report  concerning  me  in  circulation,  which  I 
cannot  account  for,  and  which  to  me  seems 
too  unlike  truth  to  gain  belief  were  it  not  for 
the  apparent  authenticity  of  its  source.  The 
carpenter  to  whom  I owe  a balance  of  eighty 
pounds,  came  to  me  this  morning  in  the 
greatest  excitement,  and  told  me,  in  the  most 
insulting  manner,  if  I did  not  pay  him  to- 
morrow, he  would  warrant  me  ; and  added, 
that  as  I could  give  six  hundred  pounds  cash 
for  shawls  for  my  wife  and  daughters  no  fur- 
ther back  than  last  week,  I could  easily  afford 
to  pay  him  his  eighty.  Upon  my  asking  him 
what  he  meant  by  so  strange  a story,  and 
how  he  came  by  it,  he  said  that  it  had  come 
to  him  in  a very  straight  course — that  his 
niece  heard  the  Miss  Winwoods  tell  their 
mother  while  she  was  waiting  to  see  how  the 
young  ladies  liked  their  new  dresses,  that 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Harcourt  had  just  left 
there,  and  that,  they  all  had  on  splendid  cash- 
meres that  cost  two  hundred  pounds  a-piece. 
What  could  have  given  rise  to  such  a ridi- 
culous fabrication  ? I could  be  more  disposed 
to  laugh  at  it  than  to  be  vexed  by  it,  were  it 
not  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I am  now 
placed.  For  when  a man  becomes  embar- 
rassed in  his  business,  the  most  incredible 
exaggerations  are  greedily  received  and  be- 
lieved. And  for  this  reason  it  makes  me  fee 
uneasy  lest  it  should  injure  me  with  those 
who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my 
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character  to  know  it  is  a falsehood.  Can 
either  of  you  tell  me  how  it  could  have  ori- 
ginated? ” To  the  surprize  of  Mr.  Harcourt, 
he  saw  evident  embarrassment  expressed  in 
the  faces  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  “ What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  confusion  ? ” he 
anxiously  inquired. 

Sophia  saw  through  the  whole  at  once,  and 
her  dismay  at  finding  the  serious  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  Anna’s  selfish 
and  thoughtless  vanity,  showed  itself  in  her 
countenance.  When  she  promised  her  mother 
and  sister  not  to  tell  her  father  of  Anna’s  pre- 
sent, she  thought  it  a singular  request  at  the 
time  ; but  soon  lost  all  recollection  of  the  cash- 
mere  and  the  extorted  promise,  in  reflecting 
upon  her  father’s  embarrassed  situation,  and 
in  devising  plans  of  domestic  retrenchment 
and  economy.  Mr.  Harcourt’s  mind  was  so 
much  engrossed  by  his  business,  that  he  made 
no  inquiry  respecting  the  contents  of  the 
package,  and  to  this  was  owing  his  perplexing 
difficulty  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  re- 
port ; for,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
repeated,  he  knew  there  must  be  some  foun- 
dation, however  slight  it  might  he  found.  This 
led  him  to  relate  the  carpenter's  story  to  his 
wife  and  daughters,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  he  able  to  trace  its  origin. 

As  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Anna  felt  too  much 
alarmed  and  self-condemned  to  answer,  Sophia 
rallied  herself  and  said,  “ My  dear  father,  the 
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only  truth  in  the  report  is  this — Anna  called 
upon  the  Winwoods  yesterday  to  return  their 
visit,  and  wore  the  cashmere  shawl  that  uncle 
John  sent  her.  But  it  was  a hundred  and 
sixty  pound  one  instead  of  a two  hundred,  al- 
though uncle  John  did  say  that  it  had  once 
been  sold  for  two  hundred.” 

“ You  did  wrong  to  wear  so  costly  an  arti- 
cle of  dress,  my  daughter,”  said  Mr.  Harcourt, 
addressing  Anna;  “it was  not  at  all  suitable 
to  our  present  situation ; but  you  had  no  idea 
it  would  have  been  the  cause  of  injuring  your 
father.  Let  this  occurrence  teach  you  a les- 
son, my  child,  that  on  all  occasions  we  should 
act  with  prudence  and  circumspection ; for 
the  censoriousness  of  the  world  often  converts 
the  slightest  imprudence  into  a serious  crime.” 

Anna  was  so  affected  by  the  kindness  of 
tone  and  manner  in  which  her  father  address- 
ed her,  and  felt  so  much  self-reproach  for  her 
permitting  the  Winwoods  to  take  up  the  im- 
pression that  her  father  had  imported  it, 
that  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  family  were 
called  to  breakfast,  Sophia  could  not  be  found; 
and  Nathan  said  that  Miss  Sophia  went  out 
very  early  to  take  a walk,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. But  shortly  after  they  were  seated 
at  the  table,  Sophia  came  in,  handed  a note  to 
her  father,  and  then  went  up  stairs  to  lay  off 
her  cloak  and  bonnet.  Upon  Mr.  Harcourt ’s 
opening  the  paper,  to  his  astonishment  he 
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found  four  bank  notes  of  twenty  pounds  each, 
and  read  the  following  explanatory  lines,  has- 
tily written  with  a lead  pencil: — 

“You  may  recollect,  my  dear  hither,  my 
costly  set  of  cameos.  I have  given  up  wear- 
ing ornaments,  and  sold  them  a few  weeks 
ago  to  the  jeweller  who  imported  them.  I 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  money  I re- 
ceived to  your  old  friend  Mr.  Saville,  who 
deposited  it  for  me  in  the  Savings  Bank.  I 
went  to  him  this  morning,  and  requested  him 
to  draw  it  for  me  to-day  as  early  as  he  could, 
and  as  he  had  the  enclosed  sum  hy  him,  he 
kindly  advanced  it  for  me.  This,  my  father, 
will,  I hope,  relieve  you  from  your  most 
troublesome  creditor.” 

Mr.  Harcourt  exclaimed,  “God bless  her! 
she  is  acomfortinmy  adversity.”  He  made  no 
comments  on  the  note  to  his  wife  and  Anna, 
hut  finished  his  meal  in  silence,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  his  counting-room.  As 
soon  as  Sophia  heard  her  father  close  the  hall- 
door,  she  came  down  to  her  breakfast,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over  put  on  her  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  went  out  again. 

She  hastened  to  Mr.  Win  wood’s  dwelling, 
and  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Winwood  and  her 
daughters.  Surprise  and  curiosity  respecting 
the  cause  of  so  early  a visit,  brought  them  all 
into  the  room.  Sophia  entered  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  her  call  without  any  circumlocution, 
and  said,  “ I have  come  to  see  you  this  mom- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Winwood,  respecting  a false  and 
ridiculous  report  that  reached  my  father  yes- 
terday ; of  his  having  given  six  hundred 
pounds  for  shawls  for  his  family.  The  Miss 
Winwoods  were  given  as  authority,  but  as  I 
know  you  would  not  intentionally  circulate 
any  thing  untrue  that  would  be  injurious  to 
my  father’s  reputation,  I fear  the  report  has 
arisen  from  some  erroneous  impression  on 
your  part,  which  has  been  grossly  exaggerated 
by  repetition.  My  sister  Anna  wore  here, 
yesterday,  a cashmere  shawl  sent  as  a present 
to  her  by  uncle  John,  who  is  now  in  Smyrna. 
This,  probably,  is  the  foundation  of  the  idle 
rumour.” 

“ I recollect  describing  Anna's  splendid 
shawl  to  mamma,”  said  Eliza  Winwood.  She 
told  me  it  was  imported  for  her,  and  I thought, 
of  course,  her  father  had  sent  for  it.  She  said 
it  was  a two  hundred  pound  shawl,  but  did 
not  say  anything  about  your  having  one.  j 
added  that  I confess ; for  I thought  that  you 
would  have  one  as  well  as  Anna,  especially 
as  you  were  the  elder  sister.” 

“ And  so,”  said  Sophia,  smiling — for  she 
could  not  help  feeling  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
gossip,  though  she  determined  to  sift  it  tho- 
roughly, and  stop  it  at  once,  for  fear  of  its 
affecting  her  father,  by  giving  it  time  for  a 
wider  circulation — “ I suppose  that  some- 
body else  has  kindly  thrown  in  one  for  mother, 
so  as  to  have  us  all  well  provided  for.” 
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“ I cannot  imagine  who  could  have  the 
insolence  to  have  given  us  as  authority,”  said 
Maria  Winwood;  “for  as  it  very  rarely hap- 

f>ens,  there  was  not  a visitor  here  after  Anna 
eft  us,  neither  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  or 
evening ; so  that  the  one  who  informed  your 
father  that  the  statement  originated  with  us, 
made  a false  assertion.” 

“It  might  have  been  Nancy  Smith,  the  ap- 
prentice girl  of  Mrs.  Modish,”  replied  Eliza ; 
“ you  know  she  was  here  while  we  were  de- 
scribing the  shawl  to  mamma.” 

Soph.ia  having  received  the  polite  regrets 
of  the  Winwoods  on  account  of  their  share  in 
the  report,  and  procured  from  them  a direc- 
tion to  the  fashionable  establishment  of  Mrs. 
Modish,  proceeded  there,  and  requested  per- 
mission for  the  girl  to  accompany  her  to  her 
uncle’s. 

She  found  both  the  carpenter  and  his  wife 
at  home,  and  then  made  a full  explanation  of 
the  false  report.  The  man  was  heartily  mor- 
tified and  ashamed  on  account  of  his  conduct, 
and  begged  her  to  tell  her  father  he  was  in  no 
haste  for  the  money,  and  would  wait  for  it  as 
long  as  he  chose ; that  he  now  believed,  as  he 
had  always  done  before,  that  Mr.  Harcourt 
was  a true-born  gentleman,  and  would  not 
cheat  any  one  out  of  their  just  dues,  as  many 
mushroom  rich  people  tried  to  do. 

Thus  Sophia,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  de- 
cision and  prompt  action,  put  a stop  at  once 
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to  a false  gossip,  which,  trivial  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, might  yet  have  operated  to  the  serious 
injury  of  her  father.  If  a report  were  to  con- 
tinue in  its  original  dimensions,  its  improba- 
bility, its  silliness,  or  its  petty  diminutiveness, 
might  render  it  harmless ; but  it  expands  as 
it  rolls  onward,  and  every  one  who  receives  it 
throws  his  own  suppositions  around  it,  until  it 
attains  reasonableness  as  well  as  magnitude 
and  thus  gains  credence  "with  all  classes. 

When  Mr.  Harcourt  called  upon  the  car- 
penter to  pay  him  the  eighty  pounds,  the  man 
begged  pardon  for  his  hasty  behaviour ; and 
said  he  was  so  angry  from  his  wife’s  tittle-tat- 
tle about  the  shawls,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about.  “ If  all  young  ladies,  Mr. 
Harcourt,  were  as  sensible  as  your  daughter, 
who  explained  every  thing  about  the  shawl  so 
nicely,  and  showed  how  a great  story  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  and  mischief-making  in  the  world.” 


. CHAPTER  VIII. 

retrenchment  and  reform  carried  out. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  loved  her  husband,  and  had 
always  conformed  to  his  wishes  in  every  re- 
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spect  with  cheerful  alacrity.  But  the  sacri- 
fice she  was  called  on  now  to  make,  appeared 
too  great  to  be  willingly  or  firmly  encoun- 
tered. Her  anticipated  separation  from  the 
trappings  and  appurtenances  of  style,  to  her 
the  only  badges  of  admission  into  fashion- 
able life,  weighed  upon  her  spirits  and  para- 
lyzed her  exertions.  Instead  of  rousing  up 
from  the  gloom  that  oppressed  her,  and  en- 
tering upon  the  work  before  her  with  the 
energy  and  activity  it  required,  she  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  indolence  and  inaction  of 
sorrow  and  discontent.  Anna  spent  the  day 
in  alternate  clouds  and  sunshine,  in  tears  and 
murmurings,  on  account  of  their  misfortunes ; 
or  in  unfounded  hopes  that  some  sudden 
prosperity  would  descend,  in  time  to  avert 
the  dreaded  evil.  But  Sophia  was  the  cheerer, 
the  comforter,  and  the  supporter  of  all.  Her 
exertions  to  supply  the  place  of  the  servant 
they  had  dismissed,  her  constant  endeavour 
to  lighten  the  trials  of  her  father,  and  brighten 
the  dark  views  which  her  mother  and  sister 
had  depicted,  gave  her  no  leisure  for  brood- 
ing over  their  change  of  situation,  even  if 
she  had  been  disposed  to  regret  it.  But  to 
her  it  seemed  not  a sacrifice ; she  felt  for  her 
father’s  difficulties,  and  welcomed  the  plan 
he  had  proposed  as  the  surest  means  of  re- 
lieving his  embarrassments.  Mrs.  Ilarcourt 
thought  that  Sophia  was  not  capable  of  feel- 
ing the  alteration  about  to  take  place  in  their 
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style  of  living,  and  commissioned  her  to  per- 
form every  disagreeable  task  with  the  self- 
excusing  apology  that  her  own  nerves  were 
not  sufficient. 

“We  shall  be  obliged  to  dismiss  Nathan 
and  Dorothy,”  said  Mrs.  Harcourt;  “they 
must  be  told  to  look  out  for  situations.  A 
man-servant  and  a first-rate  cook  command 
wages  too  expensive  for  our  means ; we  must 
inquire  for  an  active  woman,  who  is  willing 
to  do  any  kind  of  work.  Sophia,  you  had 
better  tell  them  both  this  morning,  and  then 
endeavour  to  procure  another  servant  to  assist 
us  in  their  place.” 

Sophia  proceeded  immediately  to  the  kit- 
chen, and  after  having  delivered  her  message 
in  the  mildest  manner,  the  testy  cook,  feeling 
herself  highly  insulted  to  have  received,  in- 
stead of  having  given,  the  intimation  “ to 
look  out  for  another  home,”  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  be  insolent,  although  she 
liked  the  family  better  than  any  she  had  ever 
lived  in.  “ Thank  my  stars,'”  she  rudely 
replied,  “ I have  no  need  to  beg  for  a place'; 
two  or  three  ladies  have  sent  for  me  this 
week ; and  no  further  back  than  this  blessed 
morning,  Mrs.  Winwood  sent  her  waiter,  to 
tell  me  that  as  soon  as  I left  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
she  wanted  me,  and  would  give  higher  wa^es 
than  I could  get  at  any  other  house.”  & 
Sophia  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  left  the 
kitchen  immediately.  Nathan  followed  her 
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into  the  hall,  and  said,  “ Do  not  turn  me 
away,  Miss  Sophia,  I will  come  for  less 
wages  if  your  father  will  only  let  me  stay.” 

“ No  Nathan,”  Sophia  replied;  “a  man- 
servant is  not  suited  to  our  present  circum- 
stances, and  my  father  would  never  consent 
to  keep  you  under  lower  wages  than  you  can 
get  elsewhere.” 

“ Oh ! Miss,  I have  just  thought  of  some- 
thing that  will  just  do.  My  wife  Dinah  has 
been  wanting  to  break  up  housekeeping  and 
hire  out,  and  may  be  she  would  suit  you  in 
Dorothy’s  place.  It  is  true  she  cannot  make 
ice-creams  and  jellies,  puddings,  cakes,  and 
preserves,  like  Mrs.  Dorothy ; hut  she  will 
cook  you  as  nice  a piece  of  roast  beef,  and 
make  as  good  a dish  of  plain  soup,  as  any 
body  can.  And  she  will  be  willing  to  turn 
her  hand  to  help  in  anything,  for  she  is  not 
at  all  particular  like  these  new-fangled  hire- 
lings are.  She  was  raised  at  old  Master 
Southwood’s,  and  was  brought  up  to  know 
how  to  do  a little  of  everything.  If  she  will 
please  your  mother,  Miss  Sophia,  I will  hire 
out  for  a waiter  with  the  special  bargain  that 
I am  to  come  to  see  Dinah  every  night;  so 
you  see  I can  work  for  you  after  all,  late  at 
nights  and  very  early  in  the  mornings,  saw- 
ing and  splitting  wood,  bringing  up  coal, 
making  fires,  and  many  other  little  jobs. 
Speak  to  master  and  the  madam  about  it.  I 
do  hope  they  will  give  free  consent.” 
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Sophia  promised  the  faithful  Nathan  that 
she  would  ask  her  mother  to  give  Dinah  a 
trial.  After  proposing  it  to  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
and  getting  her  consent  to  engage  her,  So- 
phia rung  for  Nathan,  and  made  him  happy 
by  telling  him  that  his  wife  must  get  ready 
to  come  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Dorothy’s  month 
had  expired. 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Harcourt 
said,  “ It  is  time  for  us  to  look  out  for  a 
house,  as  I wish  to  advertize  tliis  in  a few 
days.  I have  been  so  much  engrossed  by 
business,  that  I have  had  no  leisure  even  to 
think  of  it.  I shall  have  an  hour  or  two  to 
spare  this  morning,  and  will  call  for  one  of 
you,  at  eleven  o’clock,  to  assist  me  in  select- 
ing a neat  little  dwelling  suited  to  our  for- 
tunes.” 

Sophia,  as  usual,  was  the  one  fixed  on  by 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Anna;  and  before  the  hall 
clock  struck  eleven,  she  was  ready  dressed 
for  the  walk,  waiting  for  her  father. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Harcourt  left  the  house,  he 
said,  “ I am  afraid,  my  daughter,  that  your 
mother  suffers  a great  deal  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  change  we  are  about  to  make. 
Her  countenance  indicates  it;  and  Anna, 
too,  looks  as  if  weighed  down  by  the 
stroke.” 

Sophia  felt  for  her  father,  and  replied, 

“ If  is  natural  that  we  all  should  feel  the 
expected  deprivation  of  those  luxuries  and 
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elegances  to  which  we  have  always  been  ac- 
customed ; but,  my  father,  I know  we  shall 
all  be  far  happier  than  we  have  been  for  the 
last  two  years.  My  dear  mother  will  he  freed 
from  the  harrassing  anxieties  and  mortifi- 
cations attending  the  endeavour  to  keep  up 
in  appearance  with  those  who  are  more 
wealthy  or  less  scrupulous  in  incurring  debts. 
She  will  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  and  the  quiet 
pleasures  of  our  own  fireside.  Anna,  too, 
will  find  many  resources  of  happiness  within 
herself  and  in  domestic  life ; and  will  lose 
even  the  wish  for  gay  society.” 

“ As  we,  my  daughter,  have  never  valued 
the  glitter  of  external  show,  we  do  not  feel 
in  its  loss  a deprivation ; and  it  must  be  our 
task  to  console  your  mother  and  Anna,  and 
teach  them  to  become  superior  to  the  petty 
mortifications  they  may  be  forced  to  endure 
from  their  fashionable  acquaintance.” 

After  looking  at  several  houses  and  reject- 
ing them,  they  came  to  one  newly-finished, 
whose  situation  pleased  them  very  much.  It 
stood  in  a quiet,  retired  street,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a large  green  yard,  as  well  as  a 
view  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Upon  entering,  they  found  it  contained  one 
beautiful  sized  parlour,  a comfortable  break- 
fast-room, four  light,  airy  chambers.  Nothing 
could  suit  them  better ; and  when  Mr.  Har- 
court  made  inquiries  respecting  the  rent,  he 
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found  it  even  lower  than  he  had  expected  to 
give. 

Upon  their  return,  Sophia  descanted  so 
much  upon  the  dwelling  and  its  beautiful 
situation,  that  her  mother  and  Anna  were 
half  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a two-story 
house. 

Sophia  proceeded  to  select  such  articles 
of  furniture  as  would  be  suited  for  their 
new  house,  and  Mr.  Harcourt  then  made 
out  a list  of  those  that  were  to  be  offered  for 
sale. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  was  afraid  to  trust  her 
feebly-exerted  fortitude  in  assisting  Sophia, 
but  she  and  Anna  made  occasional  sugges- 
tions. 

Sophia  selected  such  articles  only  as  were 
actually  necessary  in  every  part  of  the  house. 
Even  the  kitchen  utensils  were  carefully 
culled;  and  blanc-mange  moulds,  large-size 
preserving  kettles,  &c.  &c.,  were  considered 
by  her  as  useless  in  their  restricted  circum- 
stances, and  were  laid  aside  to  be  sold  with 
mosaic  centre  tables,  chandeliers,  vases,  and 
Persian  carpets. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Dorothy  took  her  depar- 
ture, Dinah  was  installed  in  her  place  as 
“woman  of  all  work,”  and  she  and  Nathan 
did  wonders  in  assisting  Sophia  to  pack  up 
the  furniture  for  removal,  and  to  arrange  it 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  new  dwelling. 
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When  the  house  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  family,  Sophia  sent  Na- 
than to  say  that  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  that  she  hoped  the  pleasure  of  her  father, 
mother,  and  sister  to  take  tea  with  her  that 
evening. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  them  approaching, 
she  hastened  to  the  street-door  to  meet  them. 

When  Sophia  was  taking  them  through 
the  house,  Mr.  Harcourt’s  eyes  were  mois- 
tened with  happy  and  grateful  tears ; and 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Anna  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing their  pleasure  as  they  passed  through 
the  parlour,  furnished  with  so  much  simpli- 
city and  taste,  and  the  comfortable  breakfast 
room,  where  the  father’s  arm  chair  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  on 
the  other  the  mother’s  old-fashioned  chintz- 
covered  sofa,  her  favourite  resting-place  when 
fatigued. 

When  they  ascended  to  the  second  story, 
and  saw  the  neatly-made  beds,  with  their 
snowy  counterpanes,  the  white  floors  covered 
only  by  stripes  of  bed-side  carpeting,  which 
made  them  look  more  inviting  as  a place  of 
healthful  repose  than  the  most  fashionable 
bed-room  with  its  closely-fitted  carpeting, 
its  heavy  drapery  of  bed  and  window  cur- 
tains, and  its  crowded  furniture,  “ unwisely 
kept  for  show,”  not  use,  they  were  pleased. 

When  they  went  into  the  kitchen,  there  sat 
Dinah  alone,  in  all  her  dignity  : for  Nathan 
n 2 
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had  gone  to  tell  his  new  employer  that  he 
would  enter  upon  service  the  next  morning. 
Her  apartment  was  in  the  finest  order,  and 
the  various  insignia  of  her  office,  as  bright 
and  glittering  as  sand,  wliiting,  and  labour 
could  make  them,  were  ranged  around  the 
walls  and  upon  her  whitely  scoured  dresser. 
Her  dark  blue  domestic  calico,  her  smoothly 
ironed  apron,  and  her  plaid  head  kerchief, 
looked  as  clean  and  fresh  as  if  it  were  a holi- 
day ; but  these  were  Dinah’s  working  ha- 
biliments, and  their  neatness  would  shame 
many  a fine  lady’s  double  wrapper,  slip-shod 
shoes,  and  hair  en  papellote. 

“It  is  almost  time  for  our  tea,  Dinah,” 
said  Sophia,  “the  long  walk  must  have  given 
father,  mother,  and  Anna  a good  appetite ; 
so  we  should  like  to  have  it  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  it  ready  for  us.” 

“ Yes,  Miss  Sophia,  you  shall  have  it  very 
soon,  the  kettle  is  almost  boiling.  I will  rim 
up  and  set  the  table,  and  then  will  get  it  ready 
in  a few  .minutes.” 

As  Sophia  had  prepared  the  waiter  in  the 
pantry  adjoining  the  kitchen,  with  the  cups 
and  plates,  the  butter,  sugar,  milk,  &c., 
ready  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  all  that 
remained  for  Dinah  to  do  was  soon  des- 
patched. 

When  Dinah  came  up  with  the  tea,  So- 
phia sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  the  cups. 
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“What  delightful  cakes  you  have  provided 
for  us,  Sophia,”  said  her  mother ; “ what  do 
you  call  them  ?” 

“ I have  no  name  for  them,  mother,  they 
are  made  of  Indian  meal,  mixed  with  a very 
little  flour,  and  lightened  with  yeast.  They 
are  Dinah’s  cakes ; she  said  they  were  very 
nice,  and  very  cheap  too,  and  that  she  very 
often  made  them  at  her  old  master’s.” 

“They  are  delicious,  indeed,  Sophia,”  re- 
peated her  father,  “ and  if  they  are  econo- 
mical also,  they  will  suit  us  admirably.” 

“Nothing  could  be  cheaper,  father,  for 
they  take  neither  eggs,  milk,  nor  butter.” 

“ I think  we  shall  all  live  very  happily, 
even  in  a two-story  house  ; do  you  not  think 
so,  wife  ?”  said  Mr.  Harcourt,  looking  mis- 
chievously at  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Anna. 

“ If  I only  continue  to  feel  as  contented 
as  I do  at  present,”  replied  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
“ I do  not  think  I shall  have  cause  to  regret 
the  change : nor  to  wish  to  relinquish  the 
comforts,  that  I now  feel  may  be  enjoyed  in 
a two-story  dwelling,  for  a return  to  the  cares 
and  vexations  of  living  in  style  in  a three- 
story  one.” 

“ I am  sure  I had  no  idea  every  thing  here 
would  be  so  pleasant,”  said  Anna;  “I  feel 
happy  already.” 

“We  have  in  reality  more  cause  for  hap- 

Einess  now,”  replied  Mr.  Harcourt,  “ than  we 
ave  had  for  several  years.  Domestic  com- 
fort was  then  sacrificed  for  ostentatious  dis- 
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play,  and  the  harassing  fear  of  living  be- 
yond our  income,  forced  us  into  a slavish 
penuriousness ; but  in  our  present  situation, 
we  can  live  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  both  par- 
lour and  kitchen,  upon  a smaller  sum  than 
the  yearly  amount  of  taxes  for  our  plate,  our 
carriage,  and  our  costly  and  superfluous  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  If  things  turn  out  as  fa- 
vourably as  I have  reason  to  hope,  in  less 
than  twelve  months  I will  he  able  to  say,  ‘ I 
owe  no  man  any  thing  ’ but  love  and  kind- 
ness ; for  this  is  a debt  that  cannot  be  can- 
celled, even  to  our  enemies.  With  the  sur- 
plus that  is  left,  after  the  settlement  of  all 
claims  upon  me,  I mil  commence  a mode- 
rate business,  suited  to  my  capital;  and  then 
with  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  in- 
dustry and  economy  at  home,  and  prudent 
management  in  the  counting-house,  all  will 
go  well  with  us.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SALE,  WITH  ITS  PRELIMINARY,  “ OPEN 
FOR  INSPECTION.”  THE  HARCOURTs’  VISI- 
TORS FROM  CURIOSITY,  AND  VISITORS  FROM 
FRIENDSHIP. 

The  day  after  the  Harcourts  had  taken  pos- 
session of  their  two-story  house,  the  sale  of 
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their  former  mansion,  their  plate,  furniture, 
and  carriage,  was  advertised  in  due  form  in 
the  daily  papers.  Precisely  at  ten  o’clock  the 
next  day,  the  hour  at  which  persons  were  in- 
vited to  view  “the  premises,”  a crowd  of 
hoth  sexes,  the  female  greatly  predominating 
in  numbers,  were  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
hall  door  to  he  opened.  It  is  an  amusing 
spectacle  to  see  the  gatherings  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  attracted  together  by  the  magnetic 
newspaper  phrase, •“  house  and  furniture  open 
for  inspection.”  A few,  a very  few,  came 
with  the  intention  of  examining  some  ar- 
ticles they  wished  to  purchase ; some  were 
drawn  by  the  vulgar  gratification  of  seeing 
fine  furniture ; others  from  the  impertinent  cu- 
riosity of  knowing  how  the  Harcourts’  house 
was  furnished  : and  several  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  repeating  to  their  acquaintance,  “ I 
went  through  Mr.  Harcourt’s  house  to-day ; 
no  wonder  he  had  to  come  down,  for  I never 
saw  so  much  extravagance  where  there  was 
so  little  to  uphold  it.”  To  wander  through 
the  throng  of  visitors,  and  listen  to  the  va- 
rious remarks  from  every  variety  of  charac- 
ters, affords  a fine  opportunity  for  studying 
some  of  the  phases  of  human  nature.  “ What 
is  that  thing  for?”  exclaimed  a vulgar-look- 
ing woman,  addressing  her  boarding-school 
bred  daughter.  “Hush,  mamma,”  hastily 
whispered  the  mortified  incipient  fine  lady ; 
“people  will  think  you  never  saw  genteel 
furniture  before.” 
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“Would  you  like  these  carpets,  if  I pur- 
chase the  house?”  said  a new-made  gentle- 
man to  his  wife,  in  a tone  intentionally  loud 
enough  to  he  heard  by  all  around. 

“No,  my  dear,  I abhor  second-hand  fur- 
niture ; you  know  Hammersley  showed  us 
the  last-imported  style  of  carpeting,  the  only 
one  that  will  be  admitted  into  drawing-rooms 
next  winter.  I told  him  I should  want  some 
as  soon  as  we  found  a house  to  suit  us.  So  I 
beg  you  not  to  purchase'  these,  unless  for 
our  chambers.”  As  soon  as  this  would-be 
fashionable  couple  had  passed  into  another 
room,  a gentleman  who  overheard  their  re- 
marks, asked,  “ who  they  were.” 

“ Do  you  not  recollect  the  Thomas  who 
kept  a low  grog-shop,  and  was  brought  up  as 
a witness  in  an  affray  that  happened  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  between  some  drunken  Irish- 
men and  negroes.  He  is  now  a wealthy  man, 
and  his  fortune  was  made  by  selling  watered 
whiskey  by  the  gill.  His  present  wife  was 
the  widow  of  an  insolvent  retail  merchant, 
and  she  overlooked  his  origin  by  fixing  her 
eyes  on  his  purse.” 

“ Oil,  mamma ! do  let  us  get  out  of  this 
place ; did  you  ever  see  such  a vulgar 
set  as  is  collected  here  ?”  said  Maria  Win- 
wood. 

“ Oh,  sister,”  replied  Eliza,  “ do  not  per- 
suade mamma  to  go ; I am  delighted  here, 
it  is  fine  fun  to  hear  some  of  the  exclama- 
tions. Poor  souls!  the  sight  of  this  fur- 
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niture  is  as  great  a treat  as  a visit  to  the 
Museum.” 

“But,  mamma,”  whispered  Maria,  “I 
am  afraid  persons  will  think  we  wish  to 
purchase  furniture,  and,  you  know,  none 
but  the  vulgar,  or  those  that  are  obliged 
to  economise,  attend  auctions  for  this  pur  - 
pose.” 

“ I am  looking  for  the  lot  containing  the 
blanc-mange  moulds,”  said  Mrs.  Winwood, 
loud  enough  to  prevent  those  who  saw  her 
from  imagining  that  she  wished  to  buy  tables, 
chairs,  or  carpets.  “ Our  new  cook,  Do- 
rothy, asked  me  to  get  them  to  make  blanc- 
mange for  the  dinner  we  are  to  give  to 
Judge  Barrington.  She  said  that  Mrs.  Har-' 
court  had  imported  hers  from  Europe,  and 
there  was  not  another  set  like  them  in  the 
city.” 

These  passed  on,  and  another  and  another 
group  followed,  wandering  with  curious 
glances  through  the  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  descending  into  the  kitchen,  and 
peering  into  the  closets  and  pantries ; ascend- 
ing to  the  upper  stories,  some  mounting  even 
to  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  in  the  garret, 
that  they  might  have  a peep  at  the  roof 
through  the  sky-lights. 

Not  having  had  the  happiness  of  being 
present  at  the  auction,  where  many  ladies 
were  bidders,  a second-hand  description  will 
not  be  attempted.  The  scene  will  be  left  to 
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the  imagination  of  our  readers,  assuring  them 
that  every  thing  proceeded  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, until  all  the  articles  were  disposed  of  at 
a fair  value,  in  many  cases  even  beyond  their 
original  cost. 

The  rage  for  speculating  in  property  was 
at  its  height  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Harcourt’s 
house  was  sold,  and  he  found  that  it  had. 
brought  a much  larger  sum  than  he  had 
anticipated,  or  even  hoped.  This  amount 
enabled  him  to  settle  two  or  three  of  his 
most  pressing  claims,  and  as  the  failure  of 
Ormond  and  Co.  was  not  as  great  as  was 
feared  at  first,  he  began  to  see  a vista  open- 
ing through  his  embarrassments,  which  pro- 
mised a speedy  arrival  into  the  pleasant  and 
desirable  state  of  freedom  from  debt. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Harcourt’s  acquaintance 
began  to  find  out  where  the  family  had  do- 
mesticated themselves,  several  resolved  to 
call  on  them ; some  from  curiosity  that  they 
might  see  how  they  bore  the  change,  others 
to  triumph  over  their  feelings  of  mortified 
pride,  and  a few  from  motives  of  true  friend- 
ship and  kindly  feelings. 

It  was  on  a beautiful  morning  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  that  Sophia  was  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  planting  some  flowers  she  had  just 
received  from  a kind  neighbour,  that  she  was 
not  aware  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  She 
was  still  habited  in  her  neat  morning  dress, 
with  her  hair  nicely  arranged  under  her  ging- 
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ham  bonnet.  Just  as  she  was  putting  down 
the  last  plant,  Anna  came  running  towards 
her,  hastily  exclaiming,  “ Make  haste,  So- 
phia, I saw  Mrs.  Hanton’s  carriage  turn  the 
comer  of  the  street — the  driver  stopped  to 
make  inquiries  for  some  one — I know  they 
are  coming  here ; what  shall  we  do  ? Mother 
is  dreadfully  nervous  and  agitated,  and  sent 
for  you  to  come  to  her  directly.” 

Sophia  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  told  Di- 
nah that  some  visitors  were  coming,  and  to 
answer  the  door-bell  as  soon  as  it  rung. 
Dinah  doffed  her  coarse  linen  cooking  apron, 
and  slipped  on  her  fine  white  one,  which 
was  always  at  hand  for  her  to  put  on  when 
called  to  attend  on  visitors,  or  to  set  the 
table. 

Sophia’s  calmness  tranquillized  her  mo- 
ther’s spirits,  and  having  smoothed  her  hair, 
which  had  been  a very  little  ruffled  by  the 
wind  and  her  bonnet,  she  descended  into  the 
parlour  in  time  to  receive  their  visitors. 

Dinah  ushered  the  ladies  in  with  all  the 
civility  of  Nathan  himself,  and  Sophia  wished 
that  her  mother  had  seen  how  needless  were 
her  fears  that  the  Hantons  could  discover 
that  her  cook  had  been  acting  the  part  of  a 
waiter. 

The  Hantons  were  the  near  neighbours  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Winwoods,  and 
as  they  had  never  been  invited  to  any  of  the 
entertainments  given  by  the  Harcourts,  they 
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determined  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
slight  by  mortifying  the  mother  and  daughters 
if  they  could. 

“ I was  extremely  sorry,”  said  Miss  Hail- 
ton,  “ when  I heard  of  your  misfortunes  ; it 
must  he  a sad  change  indeed  to  give  up 
your  elegant  mansion  for  such  a box  as 
this.  How  do  your  mother  and  sister  bear 
it?” 

“We  have  no  hardships  to  bear,  I assure 
you,”  said  Sophia,  smiling,  “we  are  hap- 
pier than  we  have  been  for  several  years 
past,  as  we  have  learned  to  be  indepen- 
dent.” 

“ Oh,  but  the  deprivations  you  have  been 
forced  to  endure,”  whined  Mrs.  Hanton,  in 
an  affected  tone ; “ I could  never  be  happy 
were  I called  on  to  give  up  our  present  style 
of  living.  It  is  true,  however,  what  are  luxu- 
ries to  other  persons,  to  us  are  barely  com- 
forts. Some  people  are  certainly  born  to  bear 
poverty  better  than  others.” 

“ It  is  a source  of  gratitude  to  me,”  re- 
plied Sophia,  “ that  I have  always  placed  so 
little  value  on  external  show.  It  is  owing  to 
the  lessons  of  my  good  aunt,  who  early  taught 
me  to  look  down  on  such  trifles  as  unworthy 
a rational  creature.” 

“ Your  aunt  was  a good  teacher,  no  doubt,” 
replied  Mrs.  Hanton,  the  calibre  of  whose 
understanding  or  character  was  not  capable 
of  taking  in  the  meaning  of  Sophia’s  elevated 
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sentiments.  “But  to  change  the  subject, 
how  does  your  mother  get  servants  to  live 
with  her  so  far  out  of  the  world,  as  I find  it 
very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  remain  with 
me,  at  the  highest  wages  and  in  the  most 
fashionable  neighbourhood.  I see  you  are 
without  a man-servant ; where  does  Nathan 
live  now  ? I should  like  to  employ  him. 
Really  my  life  is  a burden  to  me,  I am  so 
tormented  by  servants.  Sometimes  we  are 
left  without  a single  one,  although  our  usual 
number  is  six ; and  as  to  Matilda  or  I at- 
tempting to  sweep  or  dust,  it  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question,  for  we  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  such  work.  Every  lady  that 
I visit  has  her  own  share  of  trials  on  this 
score.” 

Sophia  recollected  that  she  had  heard  it 
said,  that  Mrs.  Hanton  had  acted  as  chamber- 
maid at  her  own  father’s  tavern,  and  she 
could  scarcelyrepress  a smile  as  she  answered, 
“ AV e have  no  trouble  at  all  in  this  respect, 
we  keep  but  one,  and  find  her  always  plea- 
sant, willing,  and  active.” 

“ Keep  but  one ! How  do  you  manage  ? 
And  every  thing  looks  so  neat  too,”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Hanton. 

Just  at  this  time,  to  Sophia’s  great  relief, 
Mrs.  Hanton  was  interrupted  in  her  favourite 
subject  of  conversation,  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Anna. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  having  had  time  to  recover 
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herself,  addressed  her  visitors  with  so  much 
of  her  usual  dignity,  and  answered  their  ill- 
bred  inquiries  with  so  much  calm  politeness 
and  self-possession,  that  the  Hantons  were 
completely  at  fault.  They  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  were  forced  to  feel  as  much 
deferential  respect  for  the  Harcourts  in  a 
two-story  house,  as  they  had  done  when  they 
found  them  in  a magnificent  drawing-room, 
surrounded  by  all  the  gorgeousness  of  wealth ; 
and  being  disappointed  in  the  object  of  their 
visit,  soon  took  their  leave. 

The  dashing  equipage  of  the  Hantons 
whirled  away,  and  a plain  green  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door.  “ Who  can  these  he  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Harcourt  when  she  first  saw  the 
coachman  rein  in  his  horses.  “ I cannot  tell 
who  it  can  be,  as  there  is  not  even  a crest 
upon  the  carriage ; but  it  is  evidently  a pri- 
vate one.”  The  bell  rang,  and  Dinah 
soon  after  opened  the  parlour  door  to  admit 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Judge  Wentworth. 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Harcourt,”  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  warmly  grasping  her  hand,  “ we 
have  come  to  congratulate  you  on  the  change 
you  have  made.  Your  worthy  husband  has 
been  giving  the  Judge  a full  description  of 
your  pleasant  abode  and  your  present  style 
of  living,  and  lie  says  he  has  not  felt  so  much 
peace  of  mind  for  four  years  as  he  has  done 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  How  enviable  is  your 
situation  now,  to  that  of  many,  who  are  still 
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living  in  splendour,  anxious  for  the  present, 
and  dreading  the  future,  when  their  real  cir- 
cumstances must  become  known.  Would 
that  such  instances  of  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence, and  of  superiority  to  the  silly 
opinions  of  fashionable  people,  as  you  and 
your  husband  have  displayed,  were  more 
frequent  among  us ; we  should  then  have 
less  reason  to  blush  for  our  fellow-citizens. 
I honour  you  both,  my  dear  madam,  and 
hope  you  will  permit  us  to  cultivate  a greater 
degree  of  intimacy  between  our  families  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing.” 

Mrs.  Harcourt  felt  this  praise  was  unde- 
served, and  her  eyes  filled  as  she  replied,  “I 
am  only  a learner  in  the  school  of  true  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  fashionable  opinion : 
all  the  credit  is  due  to  my  Sophia  and  her 
father.” 

During  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Harcourt  and  Mrs.  Wentworth,  Mary  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  little  garden  through  the 
back  windows,  and  expressed  so  much  de- 
light, that  Sophia  and  Anna  requested  her 
to  go  out  with  them,  and  gather  some 
flowers. 

“ What  a sweet  little  spot,  ” Mary  exclaimed 
as  soon  as  they  reached  it.  “I  am  so  fond  of 
flowers,  that  I never  grow  weary  of  tending 
them.  I am  quite  anxious  for  the  rising  of 
Court,  that  we  may  go  to  ‘ The  Uplands.’  I 
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think  a city  life  is  very  dull,  there  is  so  little 
to  interest  one  in  the  sight  of  paved  streets 
and  crowded  buildings ; and  you  see  so  few 
persons  whom  you  care  about  meeting  again, 
or  whose  friendship  is  worth  cultivating.  The 
young  ladies  all  appear  to  copy  after  each 
other  so  closely  in  their  dress,  their  manners, 
their  conversation,  and  even  in  every  opinion 
they  express,  that  their  society  soon  becomes 
wearisome.  There  is  nothing  to  excite  either 
thought  or  feeling.  How  different  it  is  with 
my  friends  in  the  country ; there  is  so  much 
character  about  them,  every  one  has  some- 
thing peculiar  to  themselves,  some  trait,  either 
of  mind  or  heart,  that  is  individual.  They 
are  delightful  companions,  and  warmly  at- 
tached friends.  Oh,  these  sweet-breathed 
violets!”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stooped  to 
gather  their  fragrant  blossoms,  “how  they 
remind  me  of  my  flower-beds  at  ‘ The  Up- 
lands.’ Mother  said  she  would  like  one  of 
you  to  spend  the  summer  with  us  there ; do 
you  not  think  your  parents  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  consent?  It  is  a charming  place,  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  beautiful 
prospects.” 

Sophia  replied,  “ It  would  give  me  plea- 
sure to  go,  but  I cannot  leave  home  at  pre- 
sent.” 

“ Then  you  must  go,  Anna,”  said  the 
warm-hearted  girl ; “ for  I know  you  are  not 
of  as  much  use  at  home  as  Sophia,  so  you 
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must  get  your  father’s  permission,  I will  un- 
dertake to  procure  your  mother’s,  and  then 
pack  up  your  trunk  and  bandboxes,  with 
clothes  enough  to  last  through  the  summer  • 
for  when  once  I get  you  there,  I do  not  in- 
tend to  let  you  see  the  city  until  we  are 
forced  to  return  by  the  fall  session  of 
Court.” 

When  the  girls  returned  to  the  parlour, 
Mary  told  Mrs.  Harcourt  that  she  intended 
to  run  off  with  Anna. 

. Mrs-  Harcourt  replied,  “ Your  mother  has 
just  prevailed  on  me  to  let  one  of  yon  visit 
“ Hie  Uplands,”  and  I leave  it  to  the  girls’ 
own  choice  which  it  shall  be.” 

Sophia  said,  “ Anna  was  fixed  upon  mo- 
ther, when  we  were  in  the  garden.” 

When  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  her  daughter 
had  taken  leave  of  them,  with  all  the  cor- 
diality and  warmth  that  this  worthy  family 
felt  towards  those  whom  they  loved  and  es- 
teemed, Mrs.  Harcourt  said,  “ My  dear  girls 
the  visit  of  such  a woman  as  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, and  the  evidence  we  have  received  of 
^ friendly  feelings  towards  us,  are  more 
than  enough  to  counterbalance  any  petty 
mortification  that  such  people  as  the  Hantons 
or  Winwoods  might  strive  to  inflict.  The 
change  in  our  circumstances  has  taught  me 
at  least,  this  truth — that  those  persons,  whose 
refinement,  station,  and  real  wealth  entitle 
them  to  be  called  the  highest  class,  if  any 
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such  distinctions  can  be  made  in  our  society, 
are  invariably  those  who  place  the  least  value 
on  show  and  parade.  From  old  and  respect- 
able families  like  the  Wentworths  we  have 
received  even  more  attention  than  when  we 
were  surrounded  by  all  flic  appurtenances  of 
fashion ; while  it  is  only  those  who  have  the 
‘parvenu  love  of  glare  and  tinsel,’  who 
have  neglected  us,  or  treated  us  with  less  re- 
spect.” 

“ Oh  !”  said  Anna.  “I  am  delighted  with 
the  anticipation  of  my  visit  to  ‘ The  Up- 
lands.’ I have  always  heard  that  the  society 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  very  first  in  the 
country.  How  the  Winwoods  would  envy 
me,  even  in  our  two-story  house,  if  they  knew 
we  were  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Wentworth  family,  for  they  were  very  anxious 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  even 
asked  me  to  call  for  them  last  winter  when 
I spoke  of  returning  Mary  Wentworth’s 
visit.” 

“ The  Wentworth  family,”  replied  Sophia, 
“ is  one  of  the  few  that  my  aunt  begged  that 
I would  visit  intimately.  But  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  their  intellectual  refinement  and 
moral  worth,  and  not  for  their  station  in  for- 
tune; for,  after  all,  it  is  only  their  minds 
and  characters,  and  not  any  extrinsic  posses- 
sions, that  entitle  them  to  respect  and  at- 
tention.” 
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A FASHIONABLE  “ CUT  DIRECT.”  Anna’s  VISIT 
TO  “ THE  UPLANDS.” 

One  day,  as  Sophia  and  Anna  were  on  their 
way  to  visit  some  of  their  friends  who  lived 
a few  doors  beyond  the  Wimvoods,  they  saw 
the  two  sisters  standing  on  the  marble  steps, 
apparently  engaged  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation with  some  of  their  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance. They  both  looked  at  the  Har- 
courts  as  they  drew  near  them,  and  Sophia 
and  Anna  bowed  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
they  were  seen.  _ The  Wimvoods  turned  has- 
tily away,  without  taking  the  slightest  no- 
tice  of  them,  and  continued  talking  to  their 
gay  friends  more  rapidly  and  in  a louder 
tone. 

Sophia  had  too  little  regard  for  the  silly 
gills  to  be  disturbed  in  the  least  by  their  mad- 
ness, but  poor  Anna  felt  it  keenly.  And  when 
they  returned  home,  she  repeated  it  to  her 
mother,  and  could  not  help  shedding  tears  of 
deep  mortification.  “ However,”  said  she, 
“ I ought  to  have  expected  \t,  for  it  is  no 
wonder  they  were  ashamed  to  recognize  us  in 
o 2 
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our  last  summer’s  bonnets.  No  one  wears  the 
cottage  shape,  it  is  certainly  out  of  fashion. 
And  so  are  our  dresses  too — plain  cambric  is 
not  worn  by  any  one,  every  lady  we  met  dis- 
played some  beautiful  material  of  this  year’s 
importation.  Fashionable  people  will  not 
acknowledge  our  acquaintance,  unless  we 
dress  as  others  do.” 

“Then,  my  dear  Anna,  I should  be  very 
willing  to  be  unnoticed  by  them,  for  their  ac- 
quaintance is  not  worth  retaining.  Our 
freshly-bleached  cottage  bonnets,  that  you 
so  tastefully  trimmed ; our  neat  cambrics,  so 
smooth  and  purely  white  from  Dinah’s  un- 
rivalled skill  as  a laundress,  form  a costume 
fit  for  any  one  to  appear  in,  be  their  station 
what  it  may.” 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Harcourt  re- 
turned from  his  counting-room,  he  told  his 
family  that  he  had  brought  the  letters  from 
Henry,  and  that  he  had  received  one  from 
his  brother  John.  “John,’  said  he,  “ is  a 
kind-hearted  generous  fellow ! I would  not 
tell  him  of  my  difficulties,  for  fear  of  his  en- 
deavouring to  assist  me ; but  he  has  heard  of 
them  from  some  source  or  other,  and  has 
made  over,  for  your  use,  the  sum  he  depo- 
sited in  bank  previous  to  his  leaving  here,  as 
a fund  for  his  own  support  in  the  event  of 
losses  abroad.” 

“ Ob,  I am  delighted,”  interrupted  Anna, 
“ for  now  we  shall  have  a sufficiency  that  will 
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allow  us  to  indulge  in  a little  more  expense 
in  our  dress.” 

“ And  we  shall  be  able  to  purchase  a mirror 
and  a sofa : for  the  parlour  does  certainly 
look  unfurnished  without  these,”  added  Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

A painful  expression  passed  over  Mr.  Har- 
court’s  face,  as  he  replied,  “ I cannot  consent 
to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  my  brother  ; 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  a profitable  busi- 
ness, but  even  if  he  should  never  need  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  accept  it, 
for  we  can  do  without  it.  We  have  enough 
for  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  and 
should  be  contented  without  a fund  to  pro- 
vide its  luxuries.  An  inferior  mirror,  my 
wife,  neither  you  nor  I would  wish  to  see  in 
our  parlour,  and  a good  one  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  our  means.  A sofa  would  destroy 
Sophia’s  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture, unless  the  piano  or  secretary  is  removed. 
Then,  repress  at  once,  my  dear  wife,  these 
desires  ; or  a sofa  and  a mirror  may  tempt 
you  to  give  way  to  your  former  fondness  for 
style  and  splendour.  And  were  1 worth  far  more 
than  I ever  was  in  my  most  prosperous  days, 

I should  never  wish  to  see  either  of  you,  my 
daughters,  dress  differently  from  what  you  do 
now.  It  is  only  the  vain  and  frivolous  of 
your  own  sex  that  place  any  value  on  gay 
and  costly  clothing.  Even  the  veriest  cox- 
comb, as  well  as  the  man  of  sense,  are  more 
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attracted  by  a tasteful  simplicity  of  attire, 
and  cannot  feel  any  respect  for  the  woman 
who  shows  a great  fondness  for  finery.” 

The  day  after  Anna’s  deeply-felt  slight 
from  the  Winwoods,  she  received  a note  from 
Mary  Wentworth,  telling  her  the  carriage 
would  call  for  her  at  five  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  as  they  wished  to  reach  ‘ The  Up- 
lands ’ at  noon.  Anna  soon  forgot  her 
wounded  feelings,  and  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  hustle  of  preparation,  and  with  plea- 
sant visions  of  the  happy  time  she  would 
spend  with  her  young  friend. 

A few  days  after  Anna’s  arrival  at  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Judge  Wentworth,  Sophia 
received  the  following  letter : — 

“ I wish  you  were  here,  my  dear  Sophia ; 
for  the  Wentworths  are  a family  after  your 
own  heart,  and  I know  you  would  appreciate 
them  as  they  deserve.  I never  was  happier 
in  my  life,  and  it  seems  as  if  my  mind  and 
taste  have  expanded  more  rapidly,  even  in 
the  short  time  I have  been  here,  than  if  I had 
been  for  months  under  the  best  masters  that 
our  city  affords,  for  a love  for  knowledge  and 
a desire  for  its  acquisition  has  been  awakened 
within  me.  The  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wentworth 
have  so  successful  a method  in  imparting  in- 
struction from  every  thing  around  us  in  this 
lovely  spot,  that  no  one  but  a dolt  could  help 
becoming  refined  and  intellectual.  Mary  has 
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never  had  any  teacher  but  her  parents,  and 
this  fully  accounts  for  the  transparent  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  her  character,  as  well 
as  for  her  unusual  degree  of  information  on 
subjects  of  general  literature.  And  yet  there 
is  not  the  slightest  pedantry,  conceit,  or  de- 
sire for  display.  She  assumes  no  superiority, 
for  she  feels  none ; and  always  addresses  you 
as  if  she  supposed  that  you  were  equally  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject.  You  never  hear  her 
speaking  of  her  acquirements ; and  the  only 
evidence  that  I receive  of  the  highly  culti- 
vated understanding  of  this  artless,  charming 
girl,  is  from  the  new  ideas  that  flow  in  upon 
my  mind,  and  the  delightful  expansion  of 
thought  that  I experience  when  conversing 
with  her.  With  all  this,  she  is  childlike  in 
her  feelings,  fond  of  the  simplest  pleasures, 
and  enjoys  a race  over  these  beautiful  hills 
with  her  brother’s  favourite  dog,  Carlo,  with 
as  much  zest  as  a sportive  girl  of  ten  years 
old.  A word  or  two,  Sis,  about  this  brother 
of  Mary’s,  who  is  now  travelling  in  Europe. 
If  he  is  all  that  she  describes  him,  and  fondly 
believes  him  to  be,  he  must  be  a male  pa- 
ragon of  perfection ; and  these,  you  know, 
are  much  rarer  than  female  ones.  Judging 
from  his  letters,  he  must  be  a very  different 
personage  from  the  generality  of  our  young 
gentlemen  tourists.  His  object  in  going  to 
Europe  does  not  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  a Parisian  hat, 
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French  boots,  or  a London  coat,  made  by 
Stnltz,  according  to  the  most  approved  fa- 
shion ; for  his  mind  appears  to  he  occupied 
by  very  different  matters.  He  is  wholly  de- 
ficient, too,  in  the  upholsterer  taste  so  com- 
mon among  our  travellers ; for,  would  you 
believe  it,  there  is  not  a single  description  of 
the  magnificently  furnished  apartments  in  a 
palace  or  a castle,  or  in  any  of  the  mansions 
of  nobility.  He  speaks  of  the  galleries  of 
paintings,  of  the  beautiful  parks,  of  the 
lofty  oaks ; but  not  one  word  about  gold- 
fringed  curtains,  mosaic  tables,  or  any  of 
those  splendid  articles  of  furniture  that  shine 
forth  so  brilliantly  in  the  conversation  and 
epistles  of  our  travel-tainted  fashionables. 
Apropos  of  furniture.  I must  give  you  a de- 
scription of  the  Wentworth’s  house,  and  their 
style  of  living,  for  I know  it  is  so  suited  to 
your  own  taste  ; and  although  I will  fall  into 
the  habit  I condemned  in  others,  yet  you 
know  with  me  it  is  perfectly  in  character,’ for 
I always  had  a hankering  after  these  vanities. 
But  it  is  a fine  opportunity  to  change  my 
subject,  for  I have  dwelt  long  enough,  I 
trow,  upon  that  rara  avis,  Charles  Went- 
worth. 

“ There  is  nothing  that  looks  modern  in 
the  furniture  here  hut  Mary’s  Trieste  piano, 
sent  to  her  by  Charles ; but  even  this  is 
plainer  than  any  made  by  our  manufacturers. 
High-backed  mahogany  chairs,  Turkey  car- 
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pets,  massive  tables,  polished  as  a mirror, 
and  black  as  ebony  with  age,  give  the  par- 
lours an  air  of  simple,  unostentatious  gran- 
deur, certainly  more  attractive  than  the  gild- 
ing, the  veneering,  the  japanning,  and  the 
showy  drapery  of  a parvenu  drawing-room. 
There  is  no  tinsel  or  glitter  to  he  seen.  This 
absence  of  everything  like  finery  or  display, 
is  carried  throughout.  Mary  wears  no  jewels, 
and  her  dresses  are  all  made  in  the  simplest 
manner,  without  anything  like  ornament  or 
superfluous  trimming. 

“ There  is  scarcely  a day  in  which  they 
have  not  some  friend  or  neighbour  to  dine 
or  spend  an  evening  with  them,  hut  they 
never  give  set  dinners  or  parties.  Their 
table  is  always  well  arranged,  and  graced 
with  an  ‘ elegant  sufficiency  ’ of  the  viands  in 
season,  so  that  the  visitors  who  come  unex- 
pectedly, or  only  from  their  general  invitation, 
find  no  hurry  or  bustle  of  preparation,  as 
there  is  nothing  necessary  to  he  added  or 
procured.  There  is  no  ostentatious  attention 
in  the  entertainment  of  their  guests ; they 
make  them  feel  perfectly  at  ease  and  at  home, 
by  exercising  a genuine  and  enlightened  hos- 
pitality. 

“ By  the  by,  I must  not  forget  to  give  you 
Mrs.  \Y  entworth’s opinions  about  our  fashion- 
able entertainments.  I know  it  will  please 
you,  for  it  is  according  to  your  own  senti- 
ments on  the  subject.  In  speaking  to  her 
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one  morning  on  the  gaieties  of  our  city  dur- 
ing the  past  winter — the  balls,  parties, 
soirees,  and  great  dinners,  that  made  the 
season  almost  like  a carnival,  she  replied,  ‘ 1 
have  always  had  courage  to  he  singular  in 
this  respect.  I have  never  given  a party  or 
a dinner,  either  at  our  country  or  our  city 
residence.  I give  a general  invitation  to  all 
my  friends,  that  I shall  be  pleased  to  see 
them  at  any  time  : and  it  is  freely  accepted, 
as  they  know  that  their  presence,  however 
unexpected  or  apparently  unseasonable,  nei- 
ther creates  confusion  nor  disturbs  our  family 
arrangements.  If  a stranger  arrives,  to  whom 
we  are  expected  to  pay  some  attention,  we 
give  them  the  freedom  of  the  house,  in  a 
permit  to  visit  us  when  they  please,  and 
frankly  acknowledge  to  them  our  independ- 
ence of  fashionable  customs,  and  our  depar  - 
ture from  wonted  usages.  My  husband  often 
says,  that  the  present  mode  of  entertaining 
strangers  strikes  him  as  being  very  ludi- 
crous. Some  distinguished  personage  comes 
to  the  city,  and  all  are  anxious  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  feeding  him ; as  if  providing  him  a 
dinner  is  the  highest  mode  of  doing  him  ho- 
nour. One  unacquainted  with  our  rules  of 
fashion,  would  fancy  him  to  be  a great  glut- 
ton, or  an  epicure. 

“ ‘ In  my  opinion  there  are  few  more  sinful 
methods  of  wasting  both  money  and  time, 
than  in  giving  these  expensive  entertain- 
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merits.  It  is  not  to  please  or  benefit  our 
friends,  or  those  whom  we  esteem,  that  par- 
ties are  given ; it  is  for  the  sake  of  making 
an  ostentatious  display  before  a crowd  of 
fashionables,  in  whom  we  feel  no  interest,  or 
who  feel  no  interest  for  us.  The  trouble  and 
expense  we  have  incurred  in  our  endeavours 
to  entertain  them  in  style,  is  generally  re- 
warded by  ridiculing  our  guests  or  our  enter- 
tainment. I never  accept  these  invitations, 
or  permit  Mary  to  do  so,  for  I think  they 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mind  and 
taste;  and,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted, 
even  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  female 
purity  and  propriety.’ 

“ When  she  said  this,  Sophia,  I could  not 
help  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
‘Reflect  a moment,  my  dear  Anna,’  she  said, 

* and  you  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
though  it  now  seems  to  startle  you.  Is  it  not 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
women,  when  young  ladies  feel  anxious  to  be 
noticed  by  the  very  foplings  they  despise, 
and  sometimes  even  by  the  fashionable  roue, 
whose  character  they  abhor,  and  when  they  use 
every  art  to  secure  these  as  attendants,  for  fear 
of  having  to  endure  the  mortification  of  ap- 
pearing neglected  by  the  gentlemen  ? Has 
the  waltz  a single  advocate  or  apologist  among 
men  of  sense  or  true  refinement ; and  would 
any  man  be  willing  to  see  his  betrothed  or 
his  sister  encircled  by  the  arm  of  a mere  ac- 
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quaintanceor  a stranger?  And  these  silly  fancy 
balls,  and  recently  introduced  “ Tableaux  Vi- 
vans," — are  they  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion ? The  former  are  so  ridiculous,  that  they 
will  work  their  own  cure  ; but  the  latter  are  de- 
serving of  the  severest  censures  of  the  moralist. 
Think  what  a degree  of  unblushing  confi- 
dence it  must  suppose,  in  a young  female,  to 
stand  up  as  in  a picture  frame,  before  a crowd 
of  fashionable  men  and  women,  for  the  es- 
pecial purpose  of  being  gazed  at.  Imagine 
her,  dressed  with  the  allowed  hut  not  justifi- 
able attractions  of  the  toilet,  and  fixed  in  one 
attitude  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  together, 
perhaps  lying  extended  on  a sofa,  or  sitting 
with  an  assumed  lover  at  her  feet.  When  I 
have  heard  of  characters  being  taken  by  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  modest  females  should 
blush  to  acknowledge  they  have  read,  and 
have  been  told  of  ladies  having  personated 
heroines,  whose  crimes  were  so  softened  and 
veiled  by  their  authors,  that  the  true  name 
of  the  sins  were  not  dreamed  of,  it  has  made 
me  feel  indignant  with  those  who  sanction 
such  amusements.  The  young  and  lovely 
girl  who  consents  to  exhibit  her  beautiful 
face  or  graceful  figure  in  these  exhibitions, 
is  an  unconscious  victim,  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  Fashion.  Her  thoughtlessness,  her 
ignorance  of  mankind,  must  be  her  apology  ; 
hut  what  can  be  urged,  in  excuse  of  the  pa- 
rents and  friends  who  permit  her  to  act  a 
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part  so  far  removed  from  that  refined  feeling 
and  shrinking  delieacy  which  should  always 
be  the  characteristics  of  woman?  You  may 
think  me  harsh  in  my  judgment,’  said  the 
admirable  Mrs.  Wentworth,  as  she  concluded, 
‘ but  these  are  the  honestly  expressed  senti- 
ments of  an  old-fashioned  woman,  who  lias 
seen  a great  deal  of  society,  upon  the  newly- 
imported  usages  that  are  becoming  popular 
among  us,  and  which  are  better  suited  to  the 
corrupt  state  of  European  society,  than  to  the 
healthful  purity  of  republicanism.’ 

“ I have  now  given,  my  dear  Sophia,  the 
whole  of  her  conversation,  almost  verbatim ; 
so  this  is  another  proof  of  my  powers  of  me- 
mory, which  have  amused  you  so  often.  You 
know  I always  had  the  faculty  of  remem- 
bering what  other  people  said  to  me,  and 
what  I said  to  them;  but  I never  related 
you  a conversation  as  profitable  as  this,  or 
one  which  will  be  as  pleasing.  If  I had  been 
telling  you,  instead  of  writing  to  you,  you 
would  not  have  said,  as  you  used  to  do, 
‘Hush!  Anna,  do,  with  your  nonsense,’ 
though  you  always  encouraged  me  by  laugh- 
ing at  my  folly.  But,  after  all,  my  dear  Sis, 
a good  memory  is  a fine  thing  for  me,  for  I 
can  gain  a great  deal  from  other  people’s 
knowledge,  without  the  trouble  of  studying 
it  for  myself.  * Patient  thought,’  is  not  one 
of  my  mental  qualities.  So  now  good  night, 
my  dear  Sophia ; I have  written  until  my 
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candle  is  sinking  in  the  socket.  What  will 
mother  say  when  she  sees  this  double  letter  ? 
Love  to  my  dear  parents.  Oh  dear,  the  light 
is  gone  ! In  the  language  of  the  young  la- 
dies of  former  days,  who  used  to  write  senti- 
mental poetry,  1 am  concluding  this  * by  the 
mild  light  of  pale  Cynthia’s  beams.’ 

“ Your  still  giddy, 

“ hut  I hope  improving, 

“ Sister  Anna.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MERCHANT  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

The  house  next  to  the  one  in  which  the  Har- 
courts  lived,  remained  for  several  months  un- 
tenanted, and  at  last  was  taken  by  a family 
by  the  name  of  Morven.  As  is  usual  in  such 
emergencies,  there  was  a family  consultation 
whether  the  Morvens  should  or  should  not 
he  visited.  Sophia  said  she  would  like  to 
know  something  about  them  first ; and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  and  Anna  wanted  to  hear  “ who 
they  were.” 

“ I know  they  must  be  respectable,”  said 
the  mother,  “for  I saw  Mrs.  Dr.  Prevost  visit 
them ; but  she  might  only  have  done  so  on 
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account  of  their  being  her  husband’s  patients, 
and  not  because  they  were  on  an  equality.” 

“ At  any  rate,”  replied  Sophia,  “it  will  be 
better  for  us  to  wait  until  father’s  return  from 
Boston,  as  he  will,  in  all  probability,  be  able 
to  give  us  the  necessary  information.  If 
they  are  a worthy  family,  whose  acquaint- 
ance will  be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  to 
us,  it  matters  not  whether  Mrs.  Prevost  con- 
siders them  on  an  equality  or  not ; we  should 
by  all  means  visit  them.” 

When  Mr.  Harcourt  returned,  one  of  the 
first  questions,  after  the  usual  inquiries  after 
his  health,  &c.,  was — “Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Morven?  a gentleman  of  that 
name  has  taken  the  house  next  door.” 

“ There  is  a merchant  of  that  name  with 
whom  I am  acquainted,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  honest,  upright,  and  worthy  men ; and 
the  only  professing  Christian  I know,  who 
carries  the  unbending  morality  of  the  gospel 
into  his  business.  His  character  is  so  firmly 
established,  that  his  word  is  implicitly  de- 
pended on : for  every  one  knows  he  is  too 
conscientious  to  make  use  of  those  little  arts 
and  deceptions  to  enhance  the  price  of  his 
goods,  or  to  conceal  their  inferior  or  defective 
quality,  which  are  thought  ‘ all  fair  in  trade  ’ 
even  by  those  who  call  themselves  religious. 

I have  heard  his  wife  and  daughters  very 
highly  spoken  of;  and  as  to  the  ‘respecta- 
bility ’ of  the  family,  as  it  is  called,  there  is 
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no  one  among  our  fashionable  circle  who  can 
boast  an  ancestry  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ven.  They  have  been  hereditary  owners  of 
the  soil  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers. The  one  now  in  business  sold  his 
portion  of  his  father’s  estate  to  one  of  his 
brothers,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  for  the 
support  of  a family,  and  invested  liis  money 
in  trade.  He  is  one  of  the  old-style  mer- 
chants, and  has  never  extended  his  credit 
beyond  his  capital.  Although  nominally 
worth  less  than  many  of  our  commercial 
men,  yet  his  house  is  considered  one  of  the 
soundest  in  the  city.” 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her 
daughters  paid  their  visit  to  their  new  neigh- 
bours in  due  form,  and  were  received  with  so 
much  courtesy,  and  so  little  of  the  ceremony 
usual  on  a first  introduction,  that  Mrs.  Har- 
court felt  that  her  set  conventional  phrases 
would  be  wholly  out  of  character  if  addressed 
to  the  Morvens.  The  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  their  conversation,  and  the  refined 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  delighted  Sophia. 
She  had  been  so  wearied  by  the  drilled 
speeches  and  artificial  inanity  of  fashionable 
society,  that  an  acquaintance  with  persons 
who  thought  awAfelt  for  themselves,  and  who 
were  perfectly  natural,  was  a pleasure  she 
had  seldom  or  ever  experienced  since  she 
left  Roscmount.  Mary  Wentworth  and  her 
admirable  parents  were  the  only  exception, 
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but  she  had  scon  too  little  of  them  to  form 
any  degree  of  intimacy.  For,  while  the 
I larcourts  were  considered  amongthc  fashion- 
ables, Mrs.  Wentworth  took  no  pains  to  cul- 
tivate their  friendship. 

Though  Mrs.  Harcourt  could  not  help 
wishing  that  Mrs.  Morven  was  a little  more 
like  other  people,  yet  she  soon  learned  to  love 
as  well  as  to  respect  her.  And  although 
Anna  often  said  that  Ellen  Morven  was  too 
young  to  be  religious,  and  that  it  was  a pity 
that  so  beautiful  a girl  should  not  be  more 
fashionable  in  her  dress,  yet  she  became 
warmly  attached  to  her,  and  always  felt 
happy  in  her  society.  But  to  Sophia,  Ellen 
Morven  became  a bosom  friend  and  counsel- 
lor. Her  highly  cultivated  intellect  enabled 
her  to  open  to  Sophia’s  mind  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge,  which  she  had  as  yet 
only  glanced  at;  and  her  elevated  piety 
made  her  a successful  teacher  of  the  only 
true  wisdom.  Sophia  found  that  Ellen’s  in- 
dependence of  fashionable  opinions,  her  un- 
worldliness, the  purity  of  her  character,  was 
founded  upon  the  basis  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple. The  Bible  was  her  standard  of  right 
and  wrong : the  “ipse  dixit”  of  the  world 
or  of  worldlings  made  no  impression  on  her 
mind  and  had  no  influence  on  her  conduct. 
The  beautiful  consistency  of  the  Christian 
character  exemplified  in  her  friend  led  Sophia 
to  feel  that  she  needed  something  more  than 
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her  own  reason  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  her 
resolution  not  to  be  governed  by  worldly  opi- 
nions or  to  follow  worldly  customs.  Her 
careful  education  had  done  much  for  her,  but 
she  was  conscious  that  her  principles  wanted 
support  and  a firmer  foundation.  She  saw 
whence  Ellen’s  strength  and  wisdom  were 
drawn,  and  she  applied  to  the  same  source 
for  help  and  guidance. 

The  most  friendly  intercourse  was  soon 
established  between  the  families,  and  as  they 
very  frequently  formed  one  circle  in  the  even- 
ing, it  was  like  the  meeting  of  one  household 
who  had  been  separated  during  the  day  by 
their  respective  occupations.  Mr.  Harcourt 
regarded  Mr.  Morven  as  a brother,  and  felt 
that  he  had  gained  much  instruction  from  the 
greater  experience  and  deeper  reflection  of 
his  friend. 

One  evening  the  two  mothers,  with  their 
daughters,  were  enjoying  the  twilight  breeze 
in  the  little  garden,  and  as  the  two  mer- 
chants were  left  alone,  their  conversation  of 
course  soon  turned  upon  mercantile  sub- 
jects. 

“ There  never  was  a time,”  said  Mr.  Har- 
court, “ when  there  was  a greater  evidence 
of  commercial  prosperity  than  at  the  present. 
The  enormous  profits  said  to  have  been 
realized  by  some  of  our  houses  are  almost 
incredible.  This  has  rendered  men  bold  in 
venturing  upon  new  and  more  daring  specu- 
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lations ; and  those  who  but  a few  years  past 
commenced  with  a very  limited  capital,  are 
now  engaged  in  as  extended  commercial 
operations  as  our  old  established  firms.  1 
cannot  understand  bow  they  are  able  to  keep 
pace  with  those  whose  fortunes  are  more  than 
quadruple.  It  is  not  only  in  their  business 
that  this  competition  exists;  look  at  the 
extravagance  and  ostentation  of  wealth  dis- 
played in  their  families  and  in  their  style  of 
living.  Formerly,  our  mercantile  men,  even 
of  large  capital,  who  wished  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  business,  were  always  averse  to 
withdrawing  their  money  from  trade  to  ex- 
pend it  in  any  thing  superfluous,  or  to  use  it 
for  purposes  unconnected  with  their  regular 
business.  Fhen,  no  one  built  a fine  house 
and  furnished  it  magnificently  unless  he  pos- 
sessed great  wealth,  was  secure  from  the 
fluctuations  of  commerce,  or  was  worth  at 
least  enough  to  justify  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
others  as  to  his  being  able  to  afford  it.  But 
in  these  days  men  can  build  lofty  mansions, 
enter  largely  into  land  speculations,  and 
carry  on  business  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  thousands  or  a 
million.  And  all  this  can  be  done,  too,  by 
men  who  a few  years  ago  were  selling  needles 
by  the  paper  and  tape  by  the  piece.” 

“ The  picture  you  have  drawn,  my  friend,” 
replied  Mr.  Morven,  “ has,  I regret  to  say, 
too  many  originals  throughout  our  trading 
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community.  I fear  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  apparent  prosperity  has  neither  sound- 
ness in  its  superstructure  nor  solidity  in  its 
foundation,  and  before  many  years  it  must 
fall,  ‘ and  great  will  be  the  fall  of  it.’  The 
system  of  extending  credit  beyond  all  pro- 
bable, or  indeed  possible,  security — the  faci- 
lities afforded  to  all  who  are  tempted  to 
enlarge  their  business  far  beyond  what  their 
real  capital  warrants — are  preparing  the  way 
for  one  of  those  ‘ periodical  crashes  ’ that  the 
mercantile  world  have  so  frequently  expe- 
rienced since  its  present  machinery  came  into 
operation.  The  craving  for  show  and  splen- 
dour that  has  possessed  the  female  sex,  and 
has  been  stimulated  to  excess  by  the  constant 
indulgence  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  is 
rapidly  accelerating  the  crisis.  It  must  come, 
and  it  will  come  speedily.” 

“ The  modern  method  of  transacting  busi- 
ness is  like  that  pursued  by  the  man  who 
buys  on  credit  a hundred  pounds’  worth  of 
lottery  tickets,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  a prize 
among  them  large  enough  to  pay  for  his  pur- 
chase and  leave  him  a surplus.  If  he  only 
gets  sufficient  to  pay  the  sum  owing,  his  cre- 
dit is  safe,  and  he  makes  another  bold  ven- 
ture. As  long  as  he  continues  to  meet  with 
enough  good  fortune  to  save  him  from  bank- 
ruptcy, the  routine  is  kept  up.  As  soon  as 
the  whole  number  draw  blanks,  or  a sum  too 
small  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  lottery  bro- 
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ker,  he  is  forced  to  become  insolvent — his 
vapour  credit  bursts  and  ‘ vanishes  into  thin 
air.’  It  is  by  following  a course  like  this  that 
men  without  capital  are  enabled  to  enter  into 
speculation  after  speculation,  so  eagle-like  in 
their  daring  flights,  that  prudent  men  look 
on  in  wonder  and  astonishment.  But  their 
false  supports  will  fail  them,  like  the  wings 
of  Icarus,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  again 
descend  into  their  original  condition.” 

“ What  is  the  secret  of  your  impregnable 
safety?”  asked  Mr.  Harcourt.  “ You  have 
stood  firmly  for  twenty  years;  and  panics, 
failures,  and  pressures,  seem  to  sweep  roughly 
by  without  causing  you  to  feel  the  slightest 
effect.” 

There  is  no  secret  or  mystery  in  it,  my 
friend.  It  is  so  plain,  that  ‘he  who  runs 
may  read.’  I commenced  a moderate  busi- 
ness in  proportion  to  my  capital.  As  my 
profits  increased,  I increased  my  business, 
but  not  in  an  equal  ratio ; for  it  has  been  my 
rule  to  lay  by  a portion  of  the  profits  every 
year  in  some  safe  investment  as  a security 
against  unforscen  losses.  This  was  always 
the  fund  which  I had  recourse  to  in  times  of 
commercial  distress,  and  this  has  often  ena- 
bled me  to  assist  those  who  were  worth  twenty 
times  as  much  as  I was.  I have  resisted  all 
temptations  to  take  advantage  of  my  credit 
by  extending  my  business,  for  I always  pre- 
ferred small  but  certain  profits  to  magnificent 
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probabilities  that  might  never  be  realized. 
In  one  respect  I have  been  more  fortunate 
than  most  men,  for  I have  never  been  impor- 
tuned by  my  wife  and  daughter  for  a fine 
house,  fine  furniture,  or  costly  attire;  for 
they  are  both  superior  to  these  frivolous  vani- 
ties. This,  my  dear  Mr.  Harcourt,  is  the 
history  of  my  past  course ; and  my  plan  for 
the  future  is  to  retire  from  commercial  life 
during  the  present  year,  as  I have  realized  a 
competency.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I have 
drawn  it  both  from  revelation  aud  from  rea- 
son, that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has 
acquired  a moderate  sufficiency  to  withdraw 
from  the  field  and  give  place  to  others.  No 
man  ought  to  take  more  than  his  reasonable 
share. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.  HARCOURT  RESUMES  BUSINESS* 

Mr.  Harcourt  having  received  several  debts 
of  large  amount,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
suspension,  he  had  considered  rather  worse 
than  doubtful,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a final 
settlement  with  his  creditors  much  sooner 
than  he  had  anticipated.  After  having  paid 
tfie  whole  amount  he  owed,  both  principal 
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and  interest,  lie  had  a surplus  left.  This, 
though  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  formed  a suitable  capital  for  a “ snug 
business.”  Upon  asking  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Morven  upon  the  subject,  his  friend  proposed 
to  give  up  his  own  establishment  to  him.  No 
arrangement  could  have  been  more  favoura- 
ble for  Mr.  Harcourt.  In  a few  months  he 
was  fully  settled  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ven, and  his  kind  neighbour's  friendly  endea- 
vours  had  secured  to  him  his  own  set  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  Harcourt  also  showed  that  he  had 
risen  superior  to  the  “greediness  of  gain,” 
and  that  his  principles  were  too  firmly  esta- 
blished to  be  shaken  by  temptation.  One 
day  Mr.  Win  wood,  who  had  been  liarrassed 
for  several  weeks  by  difficulties  in  meeting 
his  engagements,  came  to  Mr.  Harcourt  in 
the  hopes  of  procuring  assistance. 

“ Good  morning,  my  dear  Mr.  Harcourt, 
how  are  you  off  for  money  to-day,  for  I have 
come  to  beg  a loan  for  a week  or  two  ? If 
this  .pressure  continues,  it  will  go  hard  with 
some  of  us ; and  few  will  be  as  successful  as 
you  were  in  winding  up  their  business  or 
getting  through  their  embarrassments.  You 
ought  to  explain  your  plan  of  procedure, 
j)ro  bono  publico .” 

“ The  plan  I pursued  was  not  complicated 
enough  to  require  explanation,”  replied  Mr. 
Harcourt.  “ Instead  of  pushing  on  to  keep 
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my  own  credit  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the 
interest  of  my  creditors,  and  continuing  to 
import  goods  and  make  purchases,  I sus- 
pended payment  until  I could  gather  in  all 
my  funds,  and  countermanded  my  orders  for 
spring  importations.  I commenced  at  once 
with  retrenchment  and  reform  at  home,  sold 
off  every  article  of  show  and  luxury,  and 
retained  nothing  unsuited  to  my  altered  cir- 
cumstances. The  simple  and  frugal  style  of 
living  we  then  adopted,  we  still  keep  up; 
and  as  we  enjoy  more  happiness  in  our  pre- 
sent life  than  we  did  in  our  former  one,  we 
never  intend  returning  to  it.” 

“ This  may  do  for  some  people,  but  it 
never  would  do  for  us,”  said  Mr.  Winwood. 
“ I intend  that  my  family  shall  keep  up  ap- 
pearances as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  a ne- 
cessity for  a failure  should  come,  a few  thou- 
sands more  or  less  will  make  very  little  dif- 
ference in  our  widely-extended  circle  of  cre- 
ditors. . Sink  to  the  bottom  or  swim  triumph- 
antly, is  my  motto.  But  I have  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  going  down  ; for  if  we  only 
realize  from  this  year’s  speculation  one-half 
of  the  sum  we  did  on  the  last,  we  will  be 
buoyed  on  the  high  tide  of  fortune.  If  I 
were  in  your  situation,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I could 
never  rest  contented  in  the  old  plodding  Mor- 
ven  mode  of  doing  business.  My  energies 
would  stagnate  without  the  glorious  excite- 
ment of  enterprize.  I made  one  purchase  of 
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land  in  Michigan  for  which  I expect  to  real- 
ize fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds.” 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  unmoved  by  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Winwood,  and  as  he  had  just 
loaned  the  only  sum  he  could  spare  to  a house 
in  which  he  placed  greater  confidence  than 
that  of  Winwood  & Co.,  the  man  of  magni- 
ficent mercantile  operations  was  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Harcourt  went  on  slowly  and  steadily ; 
and,  realizing  the  amount  that  he  had  thought 
requisite,  determined  to  bring  his  business  to 
a close. 

“ And  now,”  said  Mr.  Hai'court  one  even- 
ing, “ I am  about  to  make  another  change ; 
1 intend  to  retire  from  business,  but  we  will 
live  here  until  it  is  settled.  Then  we  will 
make  a move.  Where  shall  it  be?”  be  asked, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Anna  with  a 
meaning  smile ; “ to  a three-story  house,  or 
to  a ‘ snug  little  farm  ? ’ ” 

“ Anna  and  I can  both  laugh  with  you 
now,”  replied  his  wife,  “for  we  are  cured  of 
our  former  follies.  A ‘ snug  little  farm  ’ on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  will  be  a welcome 
retreat  for  us  all.” 

“ Dear  father,”  added  Sophia,  “let  it  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosemount  and  the 
Morvens.” 

“ And  then  it  will  suit  me  too,”  said  Anna, 
“ for  it  will  be  but  a few  hours’  ride  to  the 
Uplands,  and  1 can  see  Mary  as  often  as  I 
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wish.  And  I know,  that  to  be  near  the  Up- 
lands was  the  first  in  yonr  heart  too,  my  dear 
Sophia ; but  you  are  afraid  to  trust  yourself 
to  name  it.  Ah ! Sis,  I see  tell-tale  blushes  al- 
ready. I’ll  tell  Charles  Wentworth,  as  soon 
as  he  returns  from  Albany,  that  you  were 
very  anxious  to  he  near  Rosemount  and  the 
Morvens,  but  you  were  so  indifferent  as  to  our 
proximity  to  the  Uplands  that  you  did  not 
even  mention  it  And  he  will  think  it  is  very 
unkind  in  you  not  to  wish  to  be  near  his  mo- 
ther, when  it  was  her  fine  descriptions  that 
made  Charles  ‘ fall  desperately  in  love’  with 
you,  (as  young  lady  confidants  say,)  even  be- 
fore he  saw  you.  However,  I suppose  it 
makes  very  little  difference  to  you  where  we 
locate  ourselves,  as  you  intend  choosing  out 
your  own  location  in  the  good  city  before 
many  months  have  passed  by.” 

Sophia  blushed,  as  the  trite  quotation  saith, 
“ celestial  rosy  red,  love’s  proper  hue  and 
Mr.  Harcourt  said,  “ You  are  an  incorrigi- 
ble tease,  Anna;  cease  your  bantering,  and 
I will  read  you  an  advertisement  in  to-day’s 
paper  which  will  be  interesting  to  us  all. 

“ ‘ Positive  sale,  for  cash — by  order  of  the 
Sheriff. 

“ ‘ That  beautiful  situation  known  by  the 
name  of  ‘ Woodland  Green,’  will  be  sold  for 
cash  on  Wednesday  next.  The  fine  prospects 
surrounding  it,  the  taste  with  which  its 
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grounds  have  been  laid  out,  and  its  natural 
beauties  of  wood  and  meadow,  bill  and  vale, 
are  sufficient  attractions  to  induce  any  one  to 
purchase.  It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Uplands,  and  but  a short  distance 
from  Rosemount  and  other  celebrated  seats. 
As  ‘ Woodland  Green’  is  so  well  known,  we 
deem  further  description  unnecessary.’ 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Ilarcourt,  slowly  folding 
up  the  paper,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
“ what  do  you  say  to  this  ? I suppose  Anna 
will  have  no  objection  to  become  a farmer’s 
daughter  when  the  farm  is  ‘WoodlandGreen.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CONTRAST  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  crash  foretold  by  Mr.  Morven  came  at 
last,  and  one  of  the  first  houses  that  fell  was 
that  of  Winwood  and  Co.  It  was  a total  fail- 
ure; their  liabilities  amounting  to  upwards 
of  three  millions,  their  assets  to  meet  these 
not  exceeding  eighty  or  ninety  thousand. 
Abusive  epithets  were  showered  on  their 
heads  by  the  merchants  they  had  gulled,  the 
shop-keepers  and  mechanics  whom  they  had 
kept  out  of  their  money;  “ curses,”  both 
“loud  and  deep,”  were  poured  lavishly  upon 
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them  by  all  whom  they  had  swindled  and 
deceived. 

All  Mr.  Winwood’s  trickeries  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  the  ruins  for  the  use  of  his  family 
finally  proved  abortive,  save  one  ; he  succeed- 
ed In  securing  his  Michigan  lands,  which  had 
been  nominally  purchased  by  his  brother  a few 
months  before  the  acknowledged  insolvency 
of  the  firm  ofWinwood  and  Co.  This  property 
had  now  fallen  down  to  its  real  value,  as  the 
land  speculators’  trade  was  at  an  end.  Mr. 
Winwood  was  obliged  to  propose  to  his  family 
the  only  resource  left  them — to  emigrate  to 
the  newly  admitted  state  of  Michigan. 

How  different  now  was  the  situation  of  the 
two  families ! While  the  Winwoods,  in  deep 
mortification,  had  excluded  all  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  were  venting  their  vexation  in  sul- 
len tears  and  rebellious  murmurings;  and 
even  reproaching  their  father  for  not  securing 
a genteel  support  for  his  family  before  his  cre- 
ditors had  seized  upon  all ; the  Harcourts  were 
forming  delightful  plans  and  schemes  about 
“ Woodland  Green.” 


THE  END. 


U.  Kinder,  Printer,  Green  Arbour  Court.  Old  Bailey. 


